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-YELKIN 


THE STANDARDIZED LECITHIN 


ADDS 
SALES PROMPTING 
APPEARANCE 
TO 
CHOCOLATES 


With Yelkin in your chocolate coatings, you 
are sure of chocolates that have that rich, 
glossy, all-appealing finish that means so much 
to candy buyers. 


Yelkin also insures better eating quality—a 
fuller, truer flavoring — chocolates which are 
more satisfying to one's palate. 


There are other advantages to 
Yelkin—Controlled Coverage, Lower 
Coating Temperatures, Uniformity, Eas- 
ier Handling, Ruggedness, etc.—which 
our Service Department will be glad to 


demonstrate upon. request. Write us. 
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ROSS & ROWE, INC. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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(Above) Exchange Lemon Products 
Company plant at Corona, California, 
the largest plant in the world devoted 
to the manufacture of Lemon Products. 


(At Right) A view of the laboratory of 
the above plant. Every operation in the 
plant is checked and controlled by lak- 
oratory test. 


OU are invited to see Exchange Brand 
Oil of Lemon made in the world’s largest 
single lemon products plant. 


Here you will find all your Oil of Lemon 
requirements satisfied. 


Exchange Brand is always uniform. Large 
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A 


production in a single factory insures that. 


It has the true lemon flavor. 100% Cold 
Pressed. No heat applied—no flavor lost. 


It is the only Clarified Oil. Makes a crystal 
clear extract in 95% alcohol. The price and 
quality make it today's leading value. 








Sold to the Clmerican market exclusively by 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 
180 Varick Street, New York City 78-84 Beekman Street, New York City 


Distributors for 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE WY 


—— 


Products Department, Ontario, California 


OIL O F LE MON Producing Plant: EXCHANGE LEMON PRODUCTS CO., Corona, Calif. 
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FERDINAND A. BUNTE 
Bunte Brothers, Chicago, II. 


A. C. CARRINGTON 
Miss Saylor’s Chocolates, Inc., Alameda, 
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J. M. GLEASON 


W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston, 
Massachusetts 


WHO’S WHO 


IN THE 


CANDY INDUSTRY 
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Fostering the Idea of Getting Better Acquainted 


with Prominent Members of the Industry 


FERDINAND A. BUNTE 


HAT the illustrious name Bunte 

signifies candy in the minds of adults 
and children over the entire country 
is an undeniable fact. Founded in 1876, 
Bunte Brothers is one of the oldest 
and most highly esteemed firms man- 
ufacturing candy in the country. 

Three generations of the Bunte 
family have directed its destinies and 
at the present time, the torch is borne 
by Theodore W. Bunte, President, and 
his son, Ferdinand A. Bunte, who are 
son and grandson of Ferdinand, one 
of the founders. 

A glance at the young Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Bunte Broth- 
ers, Ferdinand A. Bunte, affirms the 
thought that he is a product of a mili- 
tary school and that he is a hunter of 
note. Broad-shouldered, husky, he 
treks to Mexico and the Dakotas each 
year for bird and big game hunting. 

Inheriting a background rich in 
candy industry experience, Ferdinand 
A. Bunte has been in the business 26 
years. He started in the manufactur- 
ing plant, then sold for a number of 
years and for the past 9 years has 
ably served in an administrative ca- 
pacity. During the World War he 
served in the A. E. F. in France, 
1917 to 1919. 

A busy executive, intensely industry- 
minded, Mr. Bunte is a constructive 
figure in the industry’s affairs. For- 
merly Chairman of Zone 7, of the 
N. C. A., when the Code Authority 
was formed he was elected one of the 
7 class “A” members. 

Mr. Bunte is a member of the 
Evanston Golf Club and the St. 
Charles Bay Hunting Club. He is 
married and resides in Evanston, II. 


A. C. CARRINGTON 


N 1921, a professor of economics at 
the University of Utah. In 1925, 
assistant Vice-President of the Utah 
Central Trust Co. In 1935, one of the 
most able young executives in the can- 
dy industry—A. C. Carrington, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of Miss Saylor’s 
Chocolates, Inc., Alameda, Cal. 

Mr. Carrington has been affiliated 
with this company for four years. 
During this period, a sound and astute 
economist, he introduced and tried out 
his economic principles. To advertise 
extensively during the peak of depres- 
sion he believed expedient, and he suc- 
ceeded in bringing remarkable success 
to the Saylor company. Their volume 
of business increased 33 1/3 per cent 
during the first year of the campaign. 

Born in Salt Lake City, Mr. Car- 
rington was graduated from Utah 
State College and received his M. B. 
A. from Harvard. He is married and 


resides in Alameda, where he is a Di- 
rector of the Alameda Chamber ot 
Commerce and member of Manu fac- 
turers’ Committee, Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce. He is a member the 
Rotary Club and Director of Ala- 
meda Rotary Masonic organizations. 

Representing Class A manufactur- 
ers of candy from District 6, Mr. 
Carrington is a member the Code 
Authority, is President, Western Con- 
fectioners’ Association, and Chairman 
Zone 14. 

Asked where he spends his annual 
vacation, Mr. Carrington’s answer 
was, “Where the spirit moves me.” 


J. M. GLEASON 


ERHAPS you might imagine — J. 

M. Gleason to possess a stern and 
formidable personality. But to talk 
with him is one of those disarming 
and pleasant experiences that seldom 
occur. His voice is warm and friend- 
ly; his piercing eyes quickly take on 
glints indicative of keen perceptions 
coupled with a sense of humor. 

A crystal clear thinking mind, tol- 
erance and understanding, fairness and 
honesty are attributes of J. M. Glea- 
son that are contributing forces to his 
being a highly regarded personage in 
the confectionery industry 

For many years, Mr. Gleason has 
been connected with W. F. Schrafft 
& Sons Corporation, where he rapidly 
rose to an executive capacity. Con- 
centrating on the selling division of 
Schrafft’s, he is now Vice-President 
in charge of sales. 

Stoutly declaring his hobby is 
“working,” Mr. Gleason is very en- 
thusiastic ahout his home at Marble- 
head, Mass. In fact, it is suspected 
that instead of the photograph appear- 
ing to the left, Mr. Gleason would 
prefer to substitute a picture of his 
lovely -home. 

Designed and the building super- 
vised by Mrs. Gleason, the house skirts 
the shores of the Atlantic and the 
grounds are enclosed by a picturesque 
wall of stones hundreds of years old. 

Earnestly interested in the welfare 
of the candy manufacturing industry, 
Mr. Gleason has served on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National 
Confectioners’ Association for three 
years and as first vice-president since 
1931. He is also vice-president of the 
New England Manufacturing Confec- 
tioners’ Association. In June of 1934 
he was elected Secretary of the indus- 
try’s Code Authority, following innu- 
merable journeys to Washington dur- 
ing the many months of Code negotia- 
tions with NRA. 

Mr. Gleason was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, and was graduated from the 
university of that state 
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This Issue 


We dedicate this issue to the Factory Man- 
agers and Superintendents of confectionery 
plants. It is timed with the beginning of the 
year to afford those responsible for production 
with ‘‘food for thought,’’ which might lead to 
the solution of some of the problems character- 
istic of many factories at the present time. 


Business Planning 


NE of the lessons that has been learned 
out of the world-wide crash, is the in- 
dispensable value of sagacity and fore- 

sight in business planning. With low manufac- 
turing profits all too prevalent, the business 
men of the confectionery industry must adopt 
sound policies, develop a proper organization, 
and maintain an efficient personnel, if they are 
to remain in business. 

Accurate cost and fact-finding, as a basis for 
planning, modern methods of production and 
merchandising, and more effective advertising, 
all have become increasingly important for con- 
cerns who are trying to cope with current com- 
petitive conditions. 

In the face of unfavorable factors during the 
past year, a number of companies did more 
business, making more profits, and established 
themselves more firmly for the future. 

They have adjusted their policies to meet con- 
ditions. Besides internal physical adjustments, 
such as plant or equipment modernization to 
achieve low-cost operations, and checking up 
raw materials, and their sources, they have 
given attention to their lines of products— 
eliminating those which are _ unprofitable, 
and broadening others which show signs of 
greater possibilities. 

Packaging improvements have been made and 
new items packaged which have previously sold 
in bulk in small volume. Sales have correspond- 
ingly increased. Further planning in better 
packaging, not necessarily costly packaging, but 
appropriate and effective packaging, will bring 
high rewards. 
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Editorial 


Planning for the future in building more sat- 
isfactory distribution is likewise to be advo- 
cated. Some companies, that in the past have 
sold direct to the retail trade, are now returning 
to the jobbers. They are exercising every effort 
to entrench themselves in each territory with 
selected wholesalers of established reputation 
and merchandising ability. 

Manufacturers that are building sound distri- 
bution and good will today will tomorrow have 
not only the good will and sales volume which 
they have built for themselves, but a share of 
that which their haphazard competitors have 
lost. 


Plant Organization 


SOUND organization, with clearly de- 

fined authority and responsibility is one 

of the principles essential to good man- 
agement and smooth operation of the confec- 
tionery plant. There should be no overlapping 
of responsibility and mistaken authority to dis- 
rupt factory operations. 

While the principle is one to which most pro- 
gressive manufacturers will readily subscribe, 
the practical application in daily affairs of the 
plant is sometimes overlooked. <A respect for 
the responsibility and authority of the superin- 
tendent in his production program obviously 
should be extended him if he is to carry on with 
the maximum efficiency and lowest possible cost. 
Still, however, we learn of instances in which 
the management, the sales department and oth- 
ers upon occasion over-ride the superintendent 
in issuing production orders. 

For instance, we pass on this testimony of an 
able superintendent : 

‘*A superintendent may have his plant run- 
ning in good condition, his production all laid 
out, his machinery running in good order on 
candies under production in the usual way,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Then unexpectedly along comes some 
special order that upsets everything. 

‘*‘Many a superintendent experiences, every 
now and then, a situation when a special order 
or a special idea is forced in upon him, break- 
ing in on his line of production. Instead of fol- 
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lowing the special order behind the goods in 
production, the superintendent is over-ridden 
by his superior, and a delay in the whole line 
occurs. 

‘*You can’t break into the line of production 
and get out goods advantageously,’’ he contin- 
ued. 

‘‘Sometimes these orders come through the 
sales department, or perhaps the shipping de- 
partment finds a shortage when called upon to 
make shipment of a particular line to a favored 
customer. 

‘*While orders are orders, we know, if these 
are going to come at a moment’s notice a sep- 
arate place in the plant should be reserved to 
take care of the special orders of customers to 
be given special consideration. This would also 
serve for the production of a new piece which 
it is desired to get out in a hurry, ahead of 
everything else. Unfortunately, however, the 
small and medium sized plant does not have the 
space or equipment to provide for this. 

‘‘The salesmen can help to remedy much of 
the necessity for special orders by seeing to it 
that the buyers do not let their stocks get de- 
pleted and order at the last minute, for imme- 
diate delivery. 

‘Then, too, manufacturers sometimes will not 
make up enough goods to carry their orders and 
then when they get the orders they are pressed 
to make the merchandise. Production of vari- 
ous lines and overlapping authority then con- 
flict.’’ 

It is apparent that improved organization, en- 
forced respect for authority, stricter discipline, 
and co-operation are greatly needed in plants 
where these conditions exist. 


Sanitation Attention 


kK BELIEVE that as a rule the success: 

ful, reputable manufacturers in our in- 

dustry have a sanitary consciousness 
which prompts them to maintain a high stand- 
ard of Sanitation and Cleanliness to the best of 
their knowledge. In fact, there are many con- 
fectionery plants which have received the very 
highest commendations from food inspectors 
and Boards of Health. 

The sanitary conscience should begin with the 
president and radiate to the least important em- 
plovee. This conscience leads every employee 
to accept a personal responsibility to the com- 
pany and to the consumer. This sanitary con- 
science must be the outgrowth of an intelligent 
appreciation of the sanitary hazards involved 
in candy making. In part this comes through 
discipline, in part through example, in part 
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through factory education, and in part through 
the effects of a clean environment. A military 
company of goats commanded by a lion becomes 
a company of lions; so in the candy industry a 
group of inferior workers, supervised by a fore- 
man with a sanitary conscience, may become 
the biggest single factor in the plant’s sanitary 
procedures. 

Such a foreman can secure from his men 
proper concepts of cleanliness and thus is on 
the selling force or the growing force of his 
company. 

It is hard to start a candy conscience in a 
dark, dirty, disorderly workroom, but once 
started and encouraged, this conscience should 
become an ever-present, second nature in the 
doing of the daily work. In all places visited 
by us, this need for sanitary conscience was 
the foremost requisite for improvement. 


Advertising Rewarded 


TRIBUTE to producers of quality prod- 

ucts supplied to the confectionery indus- 

try was paid recently by the manager of 
one of our largest plants. His confidence in and 
preference for the products of high-type con- 
cerns, which are well known through their ad- 
vertising and meritorious materials, equipment, 
or services, should be heartening to those within 
that classification. 

‘‘The smart buyer is the one who buys from 
first-clasS institutions, well known to the trade, 
and who stand behind what they sell,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘He gets merchandise in line with what 
he pays for it. In the long run, you get what 
you pay for. It does not pay to shop around, 
trying to buy at the lowest price.’’ 

It is significant that the advertiser, instead of 
having to compete merely on price, has an ae- 
ceptance which buyers recognize and are willing 
to pay for. The advertiser has something to 
talk about, as he offers recognized values in his 
advertising, and the result is that his products 
are known to the trade. 

His advertising is linked with his policy of 
producing a superior product and identifying 
it. The reason his product is superior is that it 
seldom pays to advertise an ordinary product 
which is not appealing to the buyer interested 
in quality. 

Thus the logical preparation for advertising 
is something different and better. That equips 
the advertiser with a story he can afford to ad- 
vertise and makes it profitable for him to use 
this medium of presenting the facts to the 
buyers. 
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SOME HINTS ON IMPROVING 
THE SHELF-LIFE OF CHOCOLATES 


* By ROBERT WHYMPER 


International Authority on Chocolate 
Author of “‘The Problem of Chocolate Fat-Bloom,” Etc. 


A; Samuel Butler said, “In that I write at 
all I am among the damned,’—a fact I realized when 
[ retired as an author of technical articles some time ago. 
[ wish it to be clearly understood, therefore, that on this 
occasion I am being damned by request with a full per- 
sonal appreciation of my destination. 

There are, however, certain subjects which might 
justify the crime of penmanship; one of such is the 
elimination of waste and loss in an industry. In the 
Chocolate Industry one of the great sources of waste 
and loss is due to short shelf-life of chocolate-coated 
goods. Hence, these lines! 

In order to cope with our subject-matter simply, it 
is necessary first of all to divide the responsibilities of 
shelf-life of chocolates among three parties: (1) the 
chocolate-maker, (2) the candy-maker or user of the 
chocolate, and (3) the shop- or store-keeper and (or) 
the purchaser of the chocolates. 


1. The Chocolate-Maker 

Whatever scientific theories of discoloring, graying 
or fat-bloom of chocolates we care to adopt, we are all 
agreed that something unpleasant happens when any 
such changes occur to chocolates kept on the shelf for 
long periods—and that it is upon “chocolate” that these 
unsightly changes take place. Therefore, our basic 
product to be considered is “chocolate,” and the manu- 
facturer must take at least some share in the responsi- 
bility for its keeping qualities, and make his chocolate 
at the outset as stable as possible, or as little liable as 
possible to change in character after it leaves the 
factory. 

While it is true that the undesirable changes taking 
place in chocolates on the shelf are more largely due 
to the methods of using the chocolate for coating pur- 
poses and of storing it than to the composition of the 
chocolate itself, nevertheless all chocolates are not sub- 
ject to the same tendency to discolor. Thus, since we 
fat 
condition,” it is clear that the chocolates with most fat 


“ee 


know that fat-bloom, for example, is essentially a 


will bloom most acutely and abundantly when and if 
they bloom at all. Every means, therefore, should be 
adopted to keep the fat of a chocolate as reasonably 
low as possible, consistent with satisfactory “working” 
on enrobers and in the hand-dipping rooms. On the 
other hand, the tendency to “sugar-hloom” is greatest in 
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chocolates when least fat is present, though the quantity 
of fat is far less important in shelf-life than whether 
the surface of the sugar particles have been “wetted” 
by fat (cocoa butter) to the maximum practical ex- 
tent—a point that will be considered later. 

In these connections it is not universally known that 
a freshly prepared chocolate, say immediately after it 
has come from the refining-rolls and after dilution with 
cocoa butter to make it “workable,” changes its viscos- 
ity or thickness or covering power at any selected tem- 
perature Very easily. If that fresh chocolate, for ex- 
ample, be immediately blocked-up, remelted in a month 
or two and again tested for viscosity, a change—usually 
a drop in viscosity—will be noted. Or again, if, after 
taking the viscosity of the fresh chocolate, the chocolate 
is put into a hot-room for a few days or worked in a 
hot kettle for several hours, changes in its viscosity— 
usually also toward greater thinness—will be similarly 
noted. Every time a chocolate changes its viscosity, 
the user or coverer will either get a different weight of 
coating on his goods if he always adopts the same pro- 
cedure, or, in order to get uniform weight of chocolate 
on his goods, he will have to alter his procedure,—and 
any such alteration may very well affect the shelf-life 
of the goods. 

This changing viscosity is not only a nuisance but, 
scientifically speaking, it implies: firstly, that the choco- 
late is not stable in at least the matter of its viscosity ; 
secondly, that, when the viscosity has fallen, there is 
more free fat and a better “wetting” of the surfaces 
of the sugar particles by fat; and thirdly that, whether 
or not we understand the exact mechanism or signifi- 
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cance of these changes, a chocolate unstable with re- 
gard to its viscosity at the outset is less likely to have 
a finally long shelf-life, because, on keeping under nor- 
mal conditions, all chocolates tend toward a state of 
greater stability in every direction, accompanied by 
color changes on the chocolate. 

For these reasons the chocolate-maker should, in the 
interests of the user, see that his products have reached 
at least a practical minimum viscosity before they leave 
his factory. Proper heat-treatment or, preferably (be- 
cause of the saving time and expense), the use of the 
necessary very small amount of lecithin will insure that 
a chocolate reasonably stable with regard to its viscosity 
and to the condition of its sugar particles reaches the 
candy-man or other user. 

it will be observed, further, that a chocolate reduced 
to its practical minimum viscosity by heat treatment or 
by the addition of lecithin will also have less fat for 
the same viscosity of chocolate that has a chocolate 
of an otherwise similar formula not so treated, and yet 
not fall into the danger zone of sugar-bloom because 
of the greater protection of its sugar particles, the 
other point we mentioned as desirable for a chocolate 
with least tendency to discolor. 

The color of the chocolate itself plays some small 
part in the problem, though the advantages of pale 
chocolate or milk chocolate over dark coatings are only 
“apparent.” That is to say, fat-bloom, which is the 
outcropping on the surface of chocolate of white crys- 
tals of some portion or fractions of the cacao butter, 
is less apparent to the eye against a pale background 
than against a dark, though just as real. 


2. The Candy-Maker, or User of Chocolate 


When the chocolate reaches the candy-maker or user 
from the manufacturer, it is usually in the form of 
blocks. These blocks have to be remelted and then 
brought to the temperature proper to enable good work 
to be done by a hand-dipper or on a coating-machine. 
This temperature adjustment, to bring the chocolate 
to its proper condition, is usually called “tempering,” 
and, in its correct operation, the factor of time must 
be considered. 

A very rapidly cooled chocolate from the kettle, 
especially if the temperature in the kettle is very hot, 
is never satisfactory for coating purposes if shelf-life 
A certain time is 
required to bring any completely melted and unduly hot 
chocolate (say around 150° F.) to a state which, after 
the goods have been coated and set, will not start chang- 
ing rapidly and result in quick discoloration. It does 
not much matter how we interpret this fact, though 
scientifically it is explainable and in other places has 
been explained, but the practiced hand-dipper will 
quickly know what is wrong and will proceed to slap 
the chocolate around the slab, mixing some more thickly 
set chocolate with the thinner until, by the feel, she 
knows the consistency and temperature are correct. In 


of the goods is to be considered. 
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other words, the hand-dipper, while she probably could 
not explain the reason for her actions, directs her at- 
tention to getting a certain consistency which is known 
as the “state” of the chocolate that indicates that the 
proper and sufficient quantity of cacao butter, or its 
fractions, has been separated out or crystallized before 
the chocolate is placed on the goods. Such separation 
and crystallization of cacao butter or its fractions de- 
pend for their extent and efficiency upon the time of 
stirring, or slapping, as well as upon the temperature. 
It is quite clear that any cacao butter, or its fractions, 
that has separated out before the gor xis are covered will 
not separate out afterwards, one proven reason for the 
occurrence of fat-bloom. 


The correct consistency or state of a chocolate for 
coating-purposes can, in fact, be determined by taking 
the solidification-curve, details of which can be found 
in more suitable places than an article of this nature. 
The necessity of “tempering,” therefore, if shelf life of 
coated goods is to be considered, should be accepted in 
this place without further discussion as a fact, and not 
passed over lightly as the mere whim of a theorist wish- 
ing to make the coating of chocolates an involved op- 
eration. 

As soon as the goods are coated, they are Cooled so as 
to set the chocolate. Here again trouble may arise if 
a proper relationship between temperature and con- 
sistency of coating-chocolate and temperature and rate 
of cooling is not observed. A 5-10 minute setting of 
chocolate goods, coated say at 90° F. or above, is in 
sufficient to set the chocolate properly since, in the 
simplest language, the chocolate (and particularly the 
fat it contains) is then set in an unstable condition, is 
of abnormally low melting-point, will easily show fin 
ger-marks, and will rapidly change its character on *he 
shelf situated anywhere but in the coldest store-roonr 
or shop, resulting in discoloration. On the other hand, 
if the temperature of a fully tempered coating-choco 
late is 86° F. to 87° F., a rapid cooling may be advan 
tageous to the extent that quite a fair gloss is secured 
for a chocolate that has been well stabilized at the time 
of coating, whereas the same chocolate, if cooled at 
higher temperatures and more slowly, though still more 
stabilized for that reason and unlikely to undergo fur- 
ther changes on the shelf, may be dull in appearance. 
The danger sign for delayed bloom is, in most cases, 
a high gloss on the coated and cooled goods obtained 
by too rapid cooling of an improperly tempered 
chocolate. 

So far as near-perfection of stability for chocolate 
kept under reasonably good shelf conditions is con- 
cerned, it has been found that a temperature of 88° I. 
to 90° F. for a well tempered chocolate with 45 minutes 
to 60° F. 
Any such short time as 5 minutes’ setting 


implies the use of dangerously low temperature of cool- 


cooling at around 55° F. is to be recom- 


mended. 


ing, encourages the dangers of sweating on emerging 
from the cooler, and runs the risk of causing instability 
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of the set chocolate with all the attendant troubles, un- 
less the chocolate has been perfectly tempered. Very 
rapid cooling, if practiced, does, in fact, throw the 
whole responsibility for good shelf-life on the “tem- 
pering,” the absolute correctness of which alone could 
justify very quick cooling at very low temperatures, 
though there are very few scientists with a knowledge 
of the setting of fats who would admit even that one 
justification. 

It will be seen, therefore, that stability of chocolate 
on goods is of paramount importance and can be se- 
cured most satisfactorily in practice by tempering the 
chocolate, coating at reasonably low temperatures and 
by cooling at such temperature and in such time that, 
when the chocolates emerge from the cooler, the max- 
imum amount of fat is really and truly set. Merely 
to illustrate what I mean, I will say that we have 
found that molten cacao butter suddenly cooled on ice 
(i.e. 32° F.) takes 3 weeks to reach perfect stability 
at ordinary room-temperatures, during which time the 
fat is undergoing changes which, in chocolate, would 
show up as delayed fat-bloom. 

Need I add that both the nature and temperature 
of the centers to be coated play parts in this problem? 
Nutty or fatty centers are the most likely to cause 
later changes in the chocolate-coating by the slow seep- 
age of oil through the chocolate film, and centers of ap- 
proximately the same temperature as the coating-choco- 
late, preferably slightly below, cause less later disturb- 
ances than either much colder or much hotter centers, 
especially if the coated goods are not too rapidly cooled. 
Also it should be noted that large pieces and aerated 
pieces, such as marshmallows, will require slower cool- 
ing than small pieces when covered with chocolate if 
that chocolate is subsequently to have a reasonably good 


shelf-life. 


3. The Shop- and Store-Keeper, and Purchaser 

Again, in order not to go into a lot of scientific and 
technical proofs, certain points must be accepted as 
facts. These facts can be confirmed by anyone wish- 
ing to take the trouble. The following items are, how- 
ever, truths whether trouble is taken to confirm them 
or not, and will provide enough information for the 
intelligent storage of chocolates : 

1. In practice, the chocolate on fresh chocolate- 
coated goods is never absolutely stable but undergoes 
some change or other, visible or invisible, in time, and 
most obviously under changing temperature conditions 
during storage. Therefore, a constant temperature of 
storage should be maintained at whatever actual tem- 
perature is selected. 

2. So far as visible color-changes, discoloration, 
fat-bloom, etc., that take place after the goods are 
coated, are concerned, the condition or degree of tem- 
pering at the time of coating, the rate and temperature 
of cooling after coating, and the temperature, time and 
condition of storage after cooling all play important 
parts. 
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3. We have briefly mentioned the necessity for 
proper tempering and for a balance between tempera- 
ture of coating and rate and temperature of cooling. 
We have further mentioned the tendency of all choco- 
lates, or the fats they contain, to change towards a 
Plenty of time is 
experienced in the store-rooms of factory and shop and 


state of greater stability in time. 


in the house of the purchaser to enable chocolates, ex- 
cept those sold absolutely fresh over the counter, to 
reach full stability and to undergo all the attendant 
changes visible or otherwise. Constant storage tem- 
peratures as well as properly prepared chocolates are, 
therefore, again indicated as essentials for long shelf- 
life. 

4. A high temperature of storage relative to the 
cooling-temperature of the chocolates during manufac- 
ture will hasten the changes towards greater stability, 
and will, therefore, bring about more speedy visible 
changes, if any are to occur. For this reason, a low 
temperature of storage, down to that of the tempera- 
ture used for cooling the chocolates, will maintain the 
chocolates for a long time in the same state as when 
first cooled—i.e., in a relatively unstable condition 
which, however, may not be deleterious to the appear- 
ance of the goods if the goods are sold quickly after 
removing from the cold store-room. The great dis- 
advantage of very cold storage is, however, the sweat- 
ing that occurs on removing very cold chocolates into 
a warmer, damper atmosphere. Compromise, is, there- 
fore, necessary, and a temperature of storage should be 
adopted somewhere between the extreme cold of the 
cooling-chamber and the extreme heat of the outside 
atmosphere. Thus the storage temperature, particu- 
larly in the store or shop should vary somewhat during 
the different seasons of the year (55° F.-65° F.) 
though the storage temperature should never be allowed 
to exceed 70° F. 

When comparatively high temperatures of storage 
are used, the goods should be sold as quickly as pos- 
sible, since under those higher temperatures the changes 
of which we have spoken tend to take place more 
rapidly than in the colder storage conditions. A further 
advantage of a relatively high temperature for setting 
chocolates is, therefore, again indicated, and fits in 
with our observations regarding proper storage condi- 
tions, which should not be too far removed in temper- 
ature and humidity from the setting conditions. 

5. If, for any reason whatever, chocolates become 
remelted after once being set, such as frequently occurs 
on exposure to the sun in a window-display or on a 
steam-radiator in the home, the type of discoloration 
that will occur will depend upon the degree of softness 
(temperature exposure), upon the time of exposure 
to the hot conditions, and upon the speed with which 
the remelted chocolates set up again. It is possible, 
for example, to remelt set chocolates at 90°-95° F. 
and then, by allowing them to cool and set again around 
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TO THE SUPERINTENDENT 


* By NEVIN I. GAGE 


P.. YGRESS and net profits in the indi- 
vidual candy plant are inseparably linked up with the 
superintendents and factory managers—whose genius 
for accomplishment under the demands for increased 
productivity and reduced costs may well be ranked 
among the invaluable assets of the manufacturing con- 
cern. 

The superintendent's functions are well known, al- 
though they vary in accordance with the size and or- 
ganization plan of each manufacturing establishment. 
Much has been said in the past concerning production 
control and coordination of the departments, personnel 
management, waste and its elimination, sanitation, 
knowledge of materials, plant modernization, and cost 
reduction. Nonetheless, the progressive superintendent 
is constantly endeavoring to improve conditions in all 
of these phases of activity under his supervision. 

At the outset of the year, and in the spirit of ex- 
changing ideas, we point briefly to some of the factors 
which successful superintendents are considering. 
Quality Decrease Avoided 
By Increased Efficiency 


Increased labor and material costs, which are not as 
yet entirely compensated for by sufficiently increased 
prices of the finished product, raise the question as to 
how these can be met without lowering quality. As we 
know, some have “taken it out of the piece,” but the 
wisdom of this is questionable. Others are meeting the 
situation by increasing their operations to a higher state 
of efficiency all down the line. This includes improv- 
ing both labor and machine efficiency. 

Quality and good workmanship and the resulting dis- 
tinctiveness of the piece are the biggest natural stimu- 
lants to business. The factory whose sales are the larg- 
est is the factory whose superintendent realizes this 
fact and impresses it upon every employee under him. 
Adventures Into Quality 

With candy consumption by the public increasing, the 
far-sighted manufacturer is preparing for new ventures 
into quality improvement, in order to capitalize upon in- 
creased sales possibilities. New pieces, likewise, are be- 
ing planned. 

In regard to the importance of good quality, it is not 
to be forgotten that people eat candy for the pleasing 
taste and flavor they enjoy from it. If these are not 
offered, repeat sales will not long continue—and corre- 
spondingly, consumer appetite for all candy is lessened. 
The Cost Reduction Problem 

Successful superintendents, we find, know their costs. 
By means of a careful analysis of all items included in 
manufacturing costs, operating expenses, and adminis- 
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trative and sales overhead, it is possible to search out 
the places wherein savings can be made without injury 
to the quality of the product or detriment to the growth 
of business. 

Cost reduction should not be attempted in a hap- 
hazard manner, if undesirable effects are to be avoided. 
Experience has proven that it is poor judgment to save 
by the use of inferior materials or by the lowering of 
manufacturing standards. Some manufacturers and 
their production men, however, go about cost reduction 
by lowering the quality of material and skimping in the 
manufacturing process. 

We find that successful plants are continually reduc- 
ing their unit costs without lowering the quality of the 
product, or the material used, or altering the process by 
which it is made. Perhaps they spend more money, but 
such expenses are carefully planned so that their actual 
effect is not to increase the unit cost. Frequently the 
expenditure of additional money will increase the 
production or eliminate time losses or material wastes 
to such an extent that net cost per piece is reduced. 
Plant Modernization 

The great problem today is to produce at a low cost 
in order to enable the manufacturer to compete for the 
comparatively reduced volume of business which is 
available. For that reason many companies are com- 
pelled to modernize in order to put their plants on a 
low-cost operating basis. Better factory layouts and 
working conditions, and replacement of obsolete ma- 
chinery and equipment with modern ones are proving 
real economies. Production is speeded up and output 
increased per worker and per dollar invested. 
Improve Sanitary Conditions 

Presumably sanitary conditions are maintained in all 
confectionery plants constantly, particularly in the bet- 
ter organized factories. Regular inspections are the 
rule throughout these concerns. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we have some in the industry who are indifferent 
to high standards of cleanliness and sanitation. While 
this fact is not true in the confectionery branch alone 
of the food industry, we call attention to a definite need 
for more emphasis upon sanitation in various candy 
factories. 

Confectionery is necessarily subjected to more or 
less handling after it has passed through the cooking 
process, and therefore there are more sanitary hazards 
in our industry than is the case with most other food 
products which are produced and handled practically 
entirely by mechanical equipment. 
and their foremen have a very definite responsibility in 


Superintendents 
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@ Fig. No. 1. All of these 
items — irregular shaped 
bars, 2 or more pieces in 
a boat and a 4 sided tray of 
bulk candy—can be wrapped 
automatically on one ma- 

chine. 





REDUCING OPERATING COSTS 
WITH AUTOMATIC PACKAGING 


FF aceoiy Superintendents: How have 
you met increased operating costs? Have you, as manu- 
facturers of bar goods, for instance, lowered your 
standard of quality te-establish or maintain an operat- 
ing profit? 

Analyses of the bar goods market by various critics 
have shown, without exception, that an overwhelming 
number of manufacturers have made this ill-fated 
move. By substituting cheaper ‘ 
terials throughout, those qualities upon which the repu- 
tation of the bar had been built were sacrificed. 


‘almost as good” ma- 


Investigations have also shown that the buying pub- 
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By P.M. GILFILLAN 


Shellmar Products Company 


lic is well aware of this trend since, unfortunately, the 
quality reduction was not limited to the bar alone, but 
was extended to the wrapper as well. This obviously 
creates suspicion in the buyer’s mind which 1. usually 
confirmed when the bar is sampled. 


Labor-Saving Equipment 


A few alert manufacturers, however. decided to 
combat increasing labor a7d material costs without 
jeopardizing the popularity o’ their lines by reducing 
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quality, and became interested instead in labor saving 
equipment of all kinds. 

Piece work rates on 5 cent bar wrapping have run the 
cost per 24-count box up to new levels ranging from 
$.012 to $.03 per box. As a matter of fact, investiga- 
tion has shown that the average wrapping labor cost 
is approximately $.02 per box. 

Compare these figures with results being shown every 
day by the latest type bar wrapping machine which will 
wrar the same 24-count box for approximately half a 
cent ($.005). This means a saving of about 1% cents 
per box on labor alone! 

Furthermore, investigation has proved that the same 
high quality printed cellulose wrapper could be pur- 
chased for this wrapping equipment in roll form at 
savings up to 25 per cent over sheet wrappers. Sav- 
ings can also be shown on glassine wrappers printed in 
roll form for use on the machine. 

It is not uncommon, therefore, to find the combined 
labor and wrapping material saving totaling as high as 
2% cents per box. 


Variety of Bars 


Flexibility has been taken as the keynote of the 
packaging equipment field and this aim shows up well 
in the bar wrapping equipment of today. Bars from 
23%” long and 5¢” wide and 3” thick all the wav 
up to 8” long and 3” wide and 1” high can be wrapped 
on the same machine. 

This feature has been especially designed for the 
man who does not have long runs on one outstanding 
bar that does have a variety of bars of different sizes 


and shapes. By being able to wrap single bars, two or 





@ Fig. No.2. A roll of brown glassine and a roll of printed 
transparent cellulose being fed into a bar wrapping ma- 
chine simultaneously. 
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more pieces in a boat, and four sided trays full of 
loose hard candies as shown in Fig. 1, this marks high 
achievement from the standpoint of flexibility. This 
feature should provide plenty of opportunity to work 
such equipment full time the year around. 

To take advantage of this feature some plants work 
up enough stock in 8 hours to wrap on their machines 
in 16 hours. One concern has its wrapping machine 
placed in position at the coater where it wraps the 
production for 8 hours, while in the meantime a supply 
of hand-dipped bars is being prepared and is brought 
to the wrapping machine when the enrober shuts down. 

Peak production loads in the wrapping department 
are easily met since only three girls, at the most, need 
be available to operate the latest type of bar wrapping 
machine. An average production speed of 80 bars per 
minute is possible, which means an average production 
in 8 hours of 1500 boxes (24-count). If production 
jumps 1500 boxes per day, the production manager 
merely starts the wrapping machine another shift and 
trains only 3 girls for operating instead of 8 to 12 


han wrappers. 


Wrapping Materials 


In addition to printed transparent cellulose in rolls, 
the proper equipment can “double-wrap” bars in various 
combinations of materials. 

Printed wrappers in sheet form for hand wrapping 
are being sold at the present time with foil and other 
materials glued on the back. Some candy manufac- 
turers are accomplishing same result on modern bar 
wrapping machinery, with consequent lower wrapping 
cost. 

Plain or embossed rolls of foil, for example, can be 
fed into such equipment, cut to size, and wrapped 
simultaneously with the printed material around the 
bar. In addition to foil, brown glassine or waxed paper 
can be used. 

If foil should be used as an underwrap it need only 
be wide enough to cover the top and sides of the bar, 
since the outer printed wrap is wider and covers the 
bottom of the bar. This principle is demonstrated in 
Fig. 2, which shows a large roll of chocolate colored 
glassine being fed into a wrapping machine with a roll 
of printed transparent cellulose. 


Irregular Shaped Bars 


Manufacturers of irregular nut-covered bars are 
finding that they can reduce their wrapping costs by 
mechanical operation as well as those who produce the 
more regular moulded bar goods. The accompanying 
photo, Fig. 1, shows a number of irregular shaped bars 
which have been thus automatically wrapped. 


Wrapping Bulk Candies 


An assortment of both hard and plastic items, indi- 
vidually wrapped in transparent cellulose, and selected 








@ Fig. No. 3. Hard and plas- 
tic candies individually 
wrapped are _ increasing 
sales and bringing higher 

prices as well. 


at random from today’s market, is shown in illustra- 
tion, Fig. 3. 

When the manufacturers of these items decided to 
lift their products out of the class of “ordinary” bulk 
candy, they discovered how inexpensive the wrapping 
cost was, compared to the increased market value of 
the finished product. 

New high speed machines cut and form plastic ma- 
terials into round, oval, cylindrical and combinations of 
these shapes at speeds ranging from 250 pieces per 
minute up to 400 per minute. 

Hard candies already formed are wrapped at slightly 
slower speeds but with the same end fold variation. 

Type of fold may be either the standard caramel end 
fold with the tips turned under or the twist type. 

While a wide range of materials in roll form may be 
used, transparent cellulose or a combination of em- 
bossed foil and transparent cellulose seem to be more 
popular. The transparent cellulose may be plain, col- 





ored, or printed in various colors. Items to be twist- 
wrapped may have multi-colored ends to contrast with 
the center. Candy wrapped in this fashion, whether 
packaged in transparent bags or displayed in bulk, is at- 
tracting attention today and bringing not only increased 
sale but better prices as well. 


Special Equipment 


In addition to machines for packaging standard items 
which have been discussed above, there are many 


reputable “special machinery” manufacturers who spe- 
cialize in building attachments for standard machines 
or complete new equipment for wrapping unusual 
shapes and sizes of candy. 

Whether your line is large in volume on one item or 
made up of small production on a variety of items, if 
you have not investigated the development in the field 
of automatic packaging and wrapping in the last year, 
a surprise is in store for you. 
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Annual Confectionery Survey 
Started by Commerce Department 


THE annual survey of confectionery distribution 
in the United States, covering the year 1934 will be 
started immediately by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, in co- 
operation with the National Confectioners’ Association, 
it was announced January 2. 

Schedules for recording the information to be in- 
cluded in the survey will be mailed during January to 
manufacturers representing approximately 85 per cent 
of the industry. 

Information concerning the type of confectionery 
sold during the year, methods of distribution and other 
essential data will be inquired of from the manufac- 
turers, it was stated. Complete and prompt return of 
the reports are urged. 

The substantial increased volume of confectionery 
sales recorded during 1934 should make the data to 
be developed of considerable interest to manufacturers 
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and distributors of confectionery and allied products, 
according to Fletcher H. Rawls, Chief, Foodstuffs 
Division, who will supervise the survey. 


November Confectionery Sales 
11.8% Over Same Month in 1933 
First 11 Months 1934 Ahead 14.8% 


NOVEMBER, 19334, sales of confectionery and com- 
petitive chocolate products were fractionally larger than 
those of October, 1934, according to F. H. Rawls, chief 
of the Foodstuffs Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

This was the first time in five years that November 
sales have not been smaller than those of the preceding 
month. As compared with November, 1933, sales dur- 
ing the current month under review were 11.8 per cent 
larger. 

The eleven months sales of the 322 reporting con- 
cerns were 14.8 per cent larger than during the same 
period in 1933. 
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CODE INTERPRETATION OF RULING 
ON DISTRESSED MERCHANDISE 


ANNOUNCEMENT WAS MADE ON JAN- 
UARY 8 of NRA approval of the interpretation of the 
Code Authority of the Candy Manufacturing Industry 
pertaining to Rule 4 of Article VIII of the Code, on 
distressed merchandise. 

Special attention is called to paragraph 4 which pro- 
vides : 

“Candy made for a special day or holiday shall not 
be sold as distressed merchandise prior to the day or 
holiday for which it was made.” 

The Official Order, No. 463-23, as approved by 
NRA, is as follows: 

“WHEREAS, pursuant to Article VIII, Rule 4 of 
the Code of Fair Competition for the Candy Manufac- 
turing Industry, the Code Authority has submitted to 
the National Industrial Recovery Board, the following 
rules and regulations governing the sale of distressed 
merchandise by members of the Candy Manufacturing 
Industry : 

“Distressed Merchandise is defined as candy in suit- 
able condition for human consumption which is de- 
fective, etc., only because of seasonal or market con- 
ditions and which must be disposed of to prevent 
further loss to the manufacturer. 

“Sales of such candy at a price below cost may be 
made by a member of the industry under the following 
conditions : 

“1. Where the name of the product appears on the 
container, or in the case of an all-over name design, at 
least once on the top and each side of the container, the 
words ‘Distress Merchandise’ shall be stamped or 
marked clearly and indelibly across the name of the 
product, and such stamping or marking shall be done 
in letters not less than one-half inch in height. 

“2. The member shall furnish immediately both the 
Code Authority and the chairman of the zone in which 
the member's place of business is located, the name and 
filed price of the product, the quantity sold, all terms 
and conditions of sale, a description of the product, the 
names and addresses of the buyer or buyers, and the 
facts as to why the member deems the goods to be dis- 
tressed merchandise. 

“3. All wrappers shall be removed by the member 
from each wrapped bar and each piece of penny goods. 

“4. Candy made for a special day or holiday shall 
not be sold as distressed merchandise prior to the day 
or holiday for which it was made. 

“5. If, upon proper facts, the Code Authority shall 
consider that a member of the industry has engaged in 
the sale of distressed merchandise as a subterfuge to 
evade the provisions of this Code, it may, subject to 
the approval of the Administrator, require that such 
member shall first secure the approval of the Code 
Authority as a preliminary to any future sale of dis- 
tressed merchandise by such member ; and 
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“WHEREAS, the Deputy Administrator has recom- 
mended and it appears to our satisfaction that the 
purposes of the Code and of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act will be promoted by the adop- 
tion of the above rules; 

“NOW, THEREFORE, pursuant to authority 
vested in the National Industrial Recovery Board, it 
is ordered that the above rules and regulations govern- 
ing the sale of distressed merchandise by members of 
the Candy Manufacturing Industry, be and the same 
are, approved and shall become effective on the tenth 
day after the date hereof unless prior to such time good 
cause to the satisfaction of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board shall be shown to the contrary and a 
further order is issued by it.” 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 
BOARD 
W. A. HARRIMAN, 
Administrative Officer. 
Washington, D. C. 
January 2, 1935. 


CODE COMPLIANCE ACTIVITIES 
REVEALED BY BURGER 


ACTIVITIES to obtain the compliance of various 
manufacturers with the Code of Fair Competition of 
the Candy Manufacturing Industry, were reported on 
January 2 by Max F. Burger, Assistant Managing 
Director of the National Confectioners’ Association 
Recovery Division, which is the Administrative Agency 
for the Code Authority. 

The information below was presented by Mr. Burger 
in a letter addressed to all members of the Industry. 


COMPLIANCE ACTIVITY 


1. Violating Article VIII, Rule 19: ‘Three cases 
have been presented to NRA from the Chicago office 
for immediate prosecution. 

One of the above cases is now pending in the U, S. 
District Court. 

2. The Federal Trade Commission has cited the fol- 
lowing companies for distributing products classified 
as “break and take,” “picks” or “draws.” The Com- 
mission has set January 20 as the date for the hearing. 

1. A. McLean & Son. 
M. J. Holloway & Company. 
Dante Candy Company. 
Bonita Candy Company. 
Meadow Brook Candy Company. 


un & W bo 


3. This office has forwarded to NRA four labor 
complaints, three of which have been adjusted. 

Two additional labor cases have been settled and 
restitution of back wages has been made. 

4. This office, together with Field Representatives, 
has secured seven certificates of compliance. 

5. Failing to File Prices: A number of com- 
plaints have recently been forwarded to the various 
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Local Trade Practice Complaints Committees and are 
awaiting a report from them as to disposition, ete. 

6. The Administrative Agency is ready and willing 
at all times to assist members of the industry and all 
Zone and Local Trade Practice Complaints Committees 
in securing Code observance and compliance. 

7. A large number of complaints were adjusted in 
their inception through the Zone Trade Practice Com- 
plaints Committees, Local Trade Practice Complaints 
Committees and Field Representatives, in which cases 
the violation was unintentional and due to ignorance. 


EMPLOYEES MUST BE PAID FOR 
WORK INTERRUPTIONS BEYOND 
THEIR CONTROL 


EMPLOYEES in coded industrial establishments, 
including the candy industry, must be paid for interrup- 
tions of work beyond their control, when an employer 
requires them to be present and ready for work, under 
provisions of an administrative order, No. X-124, an- 
nounced December 27 by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board. It was relayed to the candy industry 
January 2. 

The order lists four causes of interruptions to work 
over which presumably employees have no control. 
They are: 

Breakdowns, delays, time spent waiting for materials 
or waiting for the loading or unloading of railroad cars 
or other vehicles of transportation, and interruptions 
in activity due to other causes. 

Interpretation under maximum hour and minimum 
wage provisions of codes is as follows: 

“Time during which an employee is inactive by 
reason of interruptions in his work beyond his con- 
trol may not be construed as time not worked, nor 
excluded in computing his hours of labor and wages. 
The term ‘interruptions’ includes, but without limita- 
tion, inactivity due to breakdowns, delays, time spent 
waiting for materials or waiting for the loading or 
unloading of railroad cars or other vehicles of trans- 
portation whenever the imminence of resumption of 
work requires the employee's presence at the place of 
employment. Such requirement is to be presumed in 
the absence of adequate prior notice from the em- 
ployer that the employee is free to leave his place 
of employment if he desires. An employer may not, 
however, by notifying an employee that he is free 
to leave, for an interval too brief reasonably to be 
considered a temporary layoff, thus avoid computing 
such period as time worked. Nothing herein con- 

tained, however, shall be construed to modify or 
affect in any way bona fide, voluntary and mutual 
agreements concerning the subject matter hereof. 
arrived at by employers and employees, when the 
same are not in conflict with the maximum hour and 
minimum wage provisions of the code applicable to 
such parties.” 
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TAFT VACANCY REMAINS UNFILLED 
CODE MANAGING DIRECTOR AND 
N. C. A. SECRETARY TQ BE NAMED 


NO successor to Pat J. Taft as Managing Director 
of the Industrial Recovery Division of the National 
Confectioners’ Association, Administrative Agency of 
the Code Authority, had been named as late as January 
10. His successor also as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
N. C. A. likewise has not been announced. 

Severance of Mr. Taft’s connections with both the 
Association and Code Authority was announced by 
George H. Williamson, President, and Code Authority 
Chairman, on December 19. 

Mr. Williamson said recently he had no further 
statement to make. Max F. Burger, Assistant Manag- 
ing Director, is handling Code matters at headquarters 
in Chicago. 


N. C. A. POINTS TO STATES 
WITH RECOVERY LAWS 


IN connection with Code Compliance work of the 
Candy Manufacturers’ Code Authority, states which 
have enacted recovery laws and penalties for Code vio- 
lations were pointed out to members of the industry in 
a statement sent on January 2 from N. C. A. head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

The following states have passed laws to provide for 
the cooperation of the state in effectuating the policies 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act and to pro- 
vide penalties for the violation of the provisions of the 
Act as follows: 

CALIFORNIA: 

Violators of NIRA shall be subject to a fine not to 
exceed $500 or by imprisonment not to exceed six 
Daily continued violation shall be 
deemed a separate offense. 

COLORADO, ILLINOIS, NEW MEXICO, NEW 

YORK, OHIO, VIRGINIA, WASHINGTON, 

WEST VIRGINIA AND WYOMING: 


Violators of the provisions of any code shall be fined 


months or both. 


not more than $500 for each offense and each day such 
violation continues shall be deemed a separate offense. 
NEW JERSEY: 

A code violation shall be punishable by a fine not to 
exceed $500 or by imprisonment not to exceed six 
months, or both. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: 

Any violator of any code shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned for not more than sixty days 
or both for each offense, and each day such violation 
continues shall be deemed a separate offense. 

UTAH: 

Code violation shall be punishable by fine not to 
exceed $1,000 or by imprisonment not to exceed one 
year, or both. 

WISCONSIN: 

Any violation of any code shall be penalized by as 

provided in sub-sections (2) and (3) of Section 99.29. 
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N.C.A. PLANS CAMPAIGN OF COST EDUCATION 


Progress for Industry Seen as Members are Urged Not to ‘‘Rock the Boat’”’ 


%* By GEORGE H. WILLIAMSON 


President, National Confectioners’ Association 
Chairman, Code Authority, Candy Manufacturing Industry 


SLowLy, but surely, work is be- 
ing done and progress being made which 
will make the Candy Industry a better one 
for every efficient member. The great need 
of the moment is for each individual manu- 
facturer to sit tight in the boat and lend his 
efforts to keep it from rocking. 

A large number of influential manufactur- 
ers have approved of allowing full freight 
on all shipments to wholesalers. This will 
eliminate confusion in the minds of buyers 
as to the real cost of merchandise and will 
bring competition among manufacturers up 
to a more certain and more fair plane. 

The Elements of Cost have been pre- 
pared and will soon be submitted to the 
NRA for approval. This will give a yard- 
stick for the computation of costs, which 
will have a very beneficial effect on compe- 
tition. Following the approval and adop- 
tion, it is planned that a campaign of cost 
education shall be undertaken. 


When every important manufacturer 
gives consideration to cost in pricing his 
products rather than pricing on the basis 
of competition, conditions will improve 
greatly in the Industry. 

Recent meetings of manufacturers have 
developed friendship and mutual confi- 
dence to an astonishing degree, which 
promises a great deal for the future, pro- 
vided that everyone sits tight in the boat. 

It is not possible to bring about voluntary 
changes in an Industry as widespread and 
diversified as this without patience, toler- 
ance, time, and a great deal of effort. The 
time is ripe; the mental attitude of most 
manufacturers is very favorable toward co- 
operation, and it is almost a case of now or 
never. Any individual who rocks the boat 
at the present moment will have himself 
alone to blame, if conditions in the very 
near future are not far better than they 
have been in the past. 

—George H. Williamson. 








Delivered Prices Adopted by Many Manufac- 
turers; Also Inaugurate New System of 
Billing Bars and Count Goods at Resale 
Price Less 20% to Jobbers 


STARTING with January 1, 1935, a number oi 
manufacturers in the confectionery industry inaugu- 
rated a policy of shipping all bulk merchandise full 
freight allowed on shipping weight. 

This was done for the purpose of stabilizing of job- 
ber resale prices, and in accordance with the expressed 
desire of the wholesale trade and wholesale associa- 
tions. Simultaneously there was a general advancement 
of prices. 

The action on freight allowance is in keeping with 
the general policy of delivered prices on bars and count 
goods in wide usage for some time. 

A number of firms at this time also adopted a new 
system of billing bars and penny count candies at the 
suggested resale price, less 20%. 

The freight question was discussed at a meeting of 
manufacturers in Chicago last month. The Freight 
Standards Committee of the N. C. A., appointed by 
President Williamson, consists of the following: 
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Herman Cole, Cracker Jack Company, Chicago, Ill. ; 
O. E. Blomquist, E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, Ill. ; 
M. Abercrombie, Henry Heide, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
George T. Peckham, National Candy Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and N. S. Reppert, Luden’s, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


Williamson and Burger in Washington 

DURING the week of January 6 to 12, President 
George A. Williamson, of the N.C. A., and Code Au- 
thority Chairman, accompanied by Max F. Burger, 
Assistant Managing Director, were in Washington con- 
ferring with NRA officials on Code matters. 

Mr. Williamson returned by way of New York City, 
conferring with Herbert Tenzer, Executive Secretary 
and Counsel of the Wholesale Confectioners’ Code 
Authority. 


Next Code Meeting January 15 

THE next meeting of the Code Authority for the 
Candy Manufacturing Industry will be held in Chicago 
on January 19 and 20. It was expected that the meet- 
ing would be held at the Palmer House. No announce- 
ment was made as to subjects to be considered by the 
body. 
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A SUPERINTENDENT DISCUSSES 
BETTER CARAMEL MAKING 


¥*% By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Factory Manager, Archibald Candy Co. 
Chicago, Illinois ... Pp Ce ee 


A CARAMEL is just as good as the ma- 
terial and care used in its manufacture. Of course this 
is no secret among production superintendents, but the 
spotlight turned occasionally upon the class of goods 
we are making is conducive to progress toward better 
quality and increased public consumption of our 
products. 

Good caramels have always been made, although in 
the past it was with greater difficulty than is neces- 
sary today—thanks to improved ingredients and mod- 
ern equipment available. But let us face the fact that 
this is one of our most abused pieces, on which the price 
factor has had its telling effect. Cheap caramels and 
cheap coatings cannot possibly increase the popularity 
of this class of goods—which is noted for its delicious 
mellow dairy flavor and smooth, tender texture when 
made right. Perhaps a cent a pound more would en- 
able many to produce the quality of piece they really 
would like to make. 


Our First Caramels 


When caramels were made chiefly by the manufac- 
turing retailers, they were leaders in popularity among 
candies sold by the better class stores. But even then 
we had our difficulties. Owing to the use of milk and 
cream, the high butter fat content of the caramels re- 
quired frequent manufacture to avoid deterioration. 
Also, with the varying conditions over which we had 
very little control in the earlier days, the candy maker 
found it hard to get the desirable batch. 
drawn-out process of evaporating the moisture in the 
milk or cream over an open fire, to obtain the milk 
solids and butter fat—major ingredients in the caramel 
—very often discolored the batch to such a point that 
it became necessary to add chocolate to cover up the 
While the eating quality in such in- 
stances was not so bad, the appearance of the natural 


The long 


discoloration. 


batch was sometimes against it. 


Production Control 


Today, however, we are able to control production, 
whether it be for a high class retail caramel to be sold 
in exclusive stores, or a wholesaler’s cast caramel for 
dipping, or a caramel to be used in a combination piece 
with marshmallow, nougat, or nutmeats—as in bar and 
specialty goods. 

The ingredients in caramels today are the same in 
the main as they were in the days of their rise to glory. 
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GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


The exceptions now, however, are that we do not have 
to go through the process of evaporating the water from 
the milk or cream, and we have ingredients which en- 
able us to control graining, rancidity, and stand-up 
quality. 

With the advance of science in the production of milk 
products, we are able to secure a very fine product 
which lends itself admirably to the manufacture of 
caramels of all kinds—cast, wrapped, or panned. The 
use of milk and cream solids has helped to take the 
guess-work out of caramel manufacturing. Their great 
advantage is found in making possible good-quality 
merchandise that will stand up under various weather 
conditions, and still remain sweet and possess the true 
delectable caramel flavor. 


Development of Good Caramels 


Our arrival at the present state of control over tex- 
ture, rancidity, and shelf-life has been a trying experi- 
When he tried 
to capitalize on the popularity of caramels, he found 
difficulty in coping with the problems of rancidity and 
stand-up quality. Long cooking of the milk made 
them tough, and he tried to use potato or rice flour and 
other fillers. But these never became part of the homo- 
geneous mass, and it was found that still the caramels 
would not stand up unless they were wrapped. 

Some used fats that would not turn rancid, but they 
did not prevent the goods from melting down. 


ence for the wholesale manufacturer. 
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COMING NEXT MONTH 


EXT MONTH many other informative articles 

on varicus problems concerned with confec- 
tionery production and plant operations will be fea- 
tured in The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER. 

“Chocolate Moulded Goods in Easter Production” 
will be discussed by Talbot Clendining. Other 
subjects will include Flavoring Materials, Belts and 
Handling Equipment, and Planning Mothers’ Day 
packages. The Candy Clinic will discuss Hard Can- 
dies, Home Mades, and 10 to 25 cent packages of 
different kinds of candies. 

Our new feature on “Who’s Who in the Candy 
Industry” will be continued, as well as various de- 
partments. 

Starting with an early issue we shall present a 
series entitled, “Little Journeys to Candy Plants 
Around the World,” which is sure to interest Con- 
fectionery Chocolate Manufacturers in all countries. 











In the course of time, however, it was found that 
while heat affects all caramels of high fat content, cara- 
mels built up largely of milk solids are not affected by 
warm weather, as heat has no effect on milk solids if 
they are properly incorporated in the caramel. 


Graining Controlled 


Along with the development of milk and cream solids 
has come the development of invert sugar to control 
graining in caramels and similar goods. In the words 
of the technical man, graining is due to crystallization 
of cane or beet sugar. Fats retard this crystallization 
and hence graining will proceed faster if the fat con- 
tent is low. It will likewise occur faster if there is 
rapid loss of moisture. Crystallization is a physical and 
not a chemical change. When cane sugar crystallizes 





it remains the same chemically as before 
ing in its form. 


only chang- 


We all are familiar with the invert sugar prod- 
ucts on the market, prepared to help us prevent grain- 
ing and obtain good-keeping quality. Invert sugar, as 
most of us know, is a term applied to a mixture of 
equal parts of the sugars dextrose and levulose. In- 
vert sugar can be produced by splitting (hydrolyzing) 
cane sugar (sucrose) by means of acids or the enzyme 
invertase. 

Invert sugar reduces the crystallization of sugar and 
diminishes graining. Corn syrup and invert sugar do 
not produce the same consistency in caramels. Invert 
sugar is also considerably sweeter than glucose. There- 
fore, in order to prevent graining and to maintain the 
desired degree of sweetness in caramels, it may be ad- 
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vantageous to replace a portion of the sugar or the corn 
syrup with invert sugar. 

Also with the addition of lecithin, which is an emulsi- 
fier, graining may be retarded to the minimum. The 
development of lecithin is particularly invaluable in 
controlling rancidity in caramels, chocolate, and similar 
goods containing fats. Through its emulsifying quali- 
ties, a thorough distribution of fats and moisture is ob- 
tained in the mass. The ingredients are properly in- 
corporated and the batch is held together, preventing 
the fat to come to the surface and become rancid by 
oxidization or exposure to the air. 


Cutting Made Easier 


If the batch is properly emulsified in its manufacture, 
cutting is very much easier, as the sticky mass becomes 
a dry, tender caramel. This improves its quality for 
cutting, making possible a smooth, clean cut—free of 
dragging. 

With all these highly perfected materials, aited by 
our modern production equipment, and wrapping ma- 
chines, why shouldn't we produce caramel goods ot 


high merit ? 


DRIVES LAUNCHEDONCANDY 
LOTTERIES 


AN extensive drive against “chance candies,” sold 
by wholesale confectioners, was started last month in 
New York City with the combined efforts of the police 
department, district attorney's office, and Herbert Ten 
zer, Executive Secretary and Counsel of the Whole 
sale Confectioners’ Code. 

Mr. Tenzer declared that the majority of jobbers in 
New York City do not sell lottery candies, but a small 
number of distributors have resorted to this means of 
attracting the retail trade in the vicinity of public 
schools. He said the drive was the bugle note in a 
nation-wide effort among candy wholesalers to end such 
practices, in compliance with the Jobbers’ Code. 

At the same time the Federal Trade Commission filed 
complaints against five Illinois manufacturers who 
make “pick and draw” merchandise. About 70 cases 
have been prosecuted by the Commission since the 
United States Supreme Court banished the practice in 
the famous Keppel case approximately a year ago. 

Much interest among manufacturers is now centered 
upon the case of Walter H. Johnson Candy Co. versus 
Federal Trade Commission, filed in the seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals, to set aside the cease and desist order 
issued by the Commission against this company, which 
manufactures this class of goods. 

A number of manufacturers of “break and take” 
candies are supporting the case, with intention to carry 
it to the highest court if necessary, presenting opinions 
of various authorities to the effect that these candies 
do not encourage gambling among children, and there- 
fore their sale should not be restricted. 
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NRA AT THE OUTSET OF 1935 
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a a year and a half of the 
two-year span given NRA by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act the new year of 1935 finds the Recovery 
Administration working for the maximum efficiency 
of its wide-spread code structure. 

The Administration points to the following accom- 
plishments : 

1. Elimination of child labor and curtailment of in- 
dustrial homework. 

2. Establishment of the principle of a limited work 
week and minimum rates of pay. 

3. Decrease of industrial unemployment and aug- 
mented wage purchasing power. 

4. Curtailment of the use of wage cutting in price 
competition. 

Primary activities of the year (which will be con- 
tinued into the remaining six months’ period of the 
NIRA) consisted of studying the operation of code 
provisions, defining policies on controversial issues, and 
revision of NRA’s own administrative structure for 
better supervision of and assistance to coded industry. 

Principal problems dealt with in this program were 
overlapping codes, multiple assessments, delays in en- 
forcement and compliance procedure, closer Govern- 
ment contact with code authorities, and proper safe- 
guards for code administration funds. 


Relief from Payment Toward 
More Than Code of Principle Line 


Problems of financing code operations were reduced 
by an order exempting any firm from contributing to 
any but the code governing its principal line of busi- 
ness, except in special cases. 

Toward the close of the year a new system of regional 
A Director of 
Compliance and Enforcement was appointed and imme- 


compliance offices was inaugurated. 


diately thereafter a new decentralization program 
started which called for the establishment of nine 
regional offices whose activities will be controlled from 
Washington and whose operation is expected to facili- 
tate greater code compliance. 

Today finds approximately 98 per cent of all Ameri- 
can industry, represented by 541 codes and 177 supple- 
mentary codes, operating in the industrial program 
under NRA. 


Compliance Activities 


The field offices closed 98,441 complaints of code 
violation during the year, without reference to any 
other compliance agency. A total of 68,686 cases were 
adjusted, and no violation was found to exist in 29,755. 
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In adjusting these complaints the field offices alone 
arranged for payment of approximately $2,000,000 to 
more than 50,000 workers during the year as back 
wages due under codes but not paid in their regular 
wages. 

The Litigation Division was successful in more than 
93 per cent of its court actions involving code provi- 
sions, since its creation last March. It has docketed 
Only 14 


of the adjudications were against the Government's 


909 cases and obtained 210 court rulings. 


position and one has since been overruled on appeal. 
There have so far been three rulings by appellate 
courts, all favorable. In no case has an appeal been 
decided against the NRA. 


Hearings on Price-Fixing 
This Month 

At the outset of the new year, the important and 
much-debated question of price-fixing under the codes 
is to receive a thorough airing in public hearings which 
began January 9. 

W. A. Harriman, Administrative Officer of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board, sent a letter to all 
Code Authorities indicating the hearings would wel- 
come evidence on any topic definitely related to price 
control or price stabilization. ‘This includes,” he said, 
“such subjects as the operation of fixed minimum 
prices, selling below cost provisions, mark-ups, loss 
limitations, open price filing with or without waiting 
periods, discounts, basing points, price reporting, re- 
sale price maintenance, cost accounting formulae and 
systems, free deals, consignment selling and seconds. 
Production control, capacity limitations and machine 
hour limitations may be considered but only in so far 
as these relate to price control or price stabilization.” 


Chewing Gum Code Authority 
Approved by NRA 


The NRA has announced recognition of the follow- 
ing as duly elected members of the Code Authority for 
the Chewing Gum Manufacturing Industry: 

Gilbert B. Mustin, Frank H. Fleer Corp., Philadel- 
phia; Harry G. Wischmann, Wm. J. Wischmann, Inc., 
3rooklyn, N. Y.; Bert L. Atwater, Wm. Wrigley, Jr.. 
Chicago; Frank E. Barbour, Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
Canajoharie, N. Y.; L. E. Pritchard, American Chicle 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y., and Ellsworth B. Buck, 
chairman, Code Authority. 

The code authority has proposed an amendment to 
its code prohibiting duplicate employment which would 
exceed the total maximum work-week. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
LEGISLATION 


% By ROBERT SPRAGUE 


“B 
USINESS had better accept this or it 
will have to take something worse.” When resort is 
made to this argument, it is time to examine the pro- 
posal regarding Unemployment Insurance on its merits. 
The Wisconsin law, which is now in effect as to con- 
tributions, but not as to disbursements, altho, strictly 
speaking, an unemployment compensation (or reserves ) 
rather than an insurance measure, presents something 
definite to consider and affords opportunity to distin- 
guish the various types of proposed legislation. 


The Wisconsin Law 


The declaration of Public Policy in the first section 
of the Wisconsin Act sets forth the considerations urg- 
ing its enactment. (1) “Unemployment in Wisconsin 
has become an urgent public problem, gravely affect- 
ing the health, morals, and welfare of the people of 
this state. The burden of irregular employment now 
falls directly and with crushing force on the unem- 
ployed worker and his family, and results also in an 
excessive drain on agencies for private charity and for 
public relief.” 

There seems to be here some confusion between two 
distinct and possibly conflicting objectives: (a) a re- 
duction in the total of unemployment and (b) more 
steady employment for those who have jobs. The 
stated purpose is, however, that industry and business 
should pay at least a part of this social cost, caused by 
their own irregular operations and to assure somewhat 
steadier work and wages. 

“A sound system of unemployment reserves, con- 
tributions and benefits should induce and reward steady 
operations by each employer, since he is in a better posi- 
tion than any other agency to share in and to reduce 
the social costs of his own irregular employment.” 

Other projects to further the program are stated 
and should be noted: “Employers and employees 
throughout the state should cooperate, in advisory com- 
mittees under government supervision, to promote and 
encourage the steadiest possible employment. A more 
adequate system of free public employment offices 
should be provided, at the expense of employers.” 


Might Restrain Employment 


The Act requires each employer of ten or more per- 
sons (except farm laborers, teachers, domestic servants, 
etc.) to pay to the “Unemployment Reserve Fund” two 
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INSURANCE 





* CONCERNING the proposed Federal 
and State legislation on Unemployment 
Insurance, Mr. Sprague, who has given 
the subject thorough study in recent 
years, briefly points out a number of 
facts and concludes with this question: 
“In view of the fact that both business 
and government are still struggling 
with the problems of recovery, would it 
not be wise to defer this experiment in 
reform until we have had opportunity 
to observe the practical workout of the 
legislation passed in Wisconsin?” 








per cent of his payroll paid to employees, subject to the 
Act and an additional two-tenths of one per cent to the 
“Administration Fund.” The contributions of each em- 
ployer are kept in a separate account. Under certain 
circumstances, the rate of payment to the Reserve Fund 
may be reduced when the reserve per employee equals 
$55 and payments may be suspended altogether when 
the fund equals $75 per employee. 

We see here the incentive and reward, referred to 
in the Declaration of Policy, for steady operations. 
The employer who so manages his business that there 
is little or no variation in the number employed may 
reduce his payments to the Reserve Fund or eliminate 
them altogether. It seems, however, that this might act 
as a restraint on expansion or new ventures. An em- 
ployer might be cautious about incurring responsibility 
for additional employees whose continued employment 
would be highly uncertain. It would be reasonable to 
expect him to reduce the number of his employees, be- 
fore the effective date of the law, to the minimum capa- 
ble of producing his peak requirements on a full time 
basis. This means more steady employment for those 
who have jobs but more workers without any jobs. 

Many persons have been attracted by a combination 
of the word “employment” with a supposed remedy. 
One would really expect that any proposal, these days, 
to do something about unemployment would be de- 


signed to reduce it rather than increase it. Some of the 





thoughtful and candid proponents of unemployment in- 
surance readily admit that the tendency of the measure 
would be to increase the total of unemployment but 
state that they count on a thirty-hour law or further 
reduction in maximum hours under codes to offset this. 


In at least one state, an unemployment insurance bill 
has been introduced providing that contributions be 
paid into a common fund. We are told that this is true 
unemployment insurance although all proposals of this 
general type bear this label. The common fund for 
all employers in the state avoids the limitation of the 
employee's claim to the fund deposited by his employer 
with the state agency. It also saves a lot of book- 
keeping. But, it cancels the incentive and reward for 
steady operations which is the only tenable objective 
in the plan. 


Opens Way for Disputes 


In general, (under the Wisconsin law) an employee 
becomes eligible for benefits from an employer's ac- 
count after having been employed by such employer 
for a total period of four weeks, if he is without em- 
ployment through no fault of his own for more than 
two weeks. This provides opportunity for dispute in 
the case of each and every severance. Was the dis- 
missal occasioned by no fault of the employee? Has 
the employee faithfully complied with the provisions of 
the Act in seeking new work ? 

Disputed claims are first to be decided by the super- 
intendent of the district employment office, or by a 
deputy of the commission designated for the purpose. 

Either the employer or the employee may then re- 
sort in turn to (1) the district appeal board, (2) a 
single commissioner, (3) the full commission and (4) 
the courts. 


A Reform Measure 


It is admitted that “unemployment insurance” will 
not help us out of the present depression but it is urged 
that it will soften the impact of the next and perhaps 
prevent it. In other words, it is a reform rather than 
a recovery measure. 

The benefits provided in the Wisconsin law are to 
be half the “average weekly wage—not less than five 
nor more than ten dollars a week 
ten weeks in any year.” 


for not more than 





Once the principle has been established that he who 
provides employment—for more than ten persons— 
thereby incurs the obligations of “unemployment in- 
surance,” it would appear reasonable to stress the in- 
adequacy of the benefits under a two per cent contribu- 
tion. The initial proposals appear to be merely an en- 
tering wedge. 

In view of the fact that both business and govern- 
ment are still struggling with the problems of recovery, 
would it not be wise to defer this experiment in reform 
until we have had opportunity to observe the practical 
workout in Wisconsin? They do not begin the pay- 
ment of benefits there until next July. 
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WESTERN SALESMEN’S ASSN. MAY 
UNITE LOCAL CANDY CLUBS 
NATIONALLY 


THE plans for uniting various candy clubs of dif- 
ferent cities and sections of the country into a national 
body, which were proposed at the annual Convention 
of the Western Confectionery Salesmen’s Association 
in Chicago last month, are now being considered by 
the individual groups. 

The Executive Committee of the W. C. S. A., and 
President-elect Chas. A. Deas, Planters Nut & Choc. 
Co., were empowered to continue negotiations with the 
local organizations. 

Delegations from the following cities which met at 
the convention included: Kansas City Candy Club— 
President W. A. Lindall, Secretary C. Ray Franklin, 
R. Bradley, S. Gredwig, R. G. Anderson; St. Louis 
Candy Sales Assn.—President L. C. Cooper, A. Grif- 
fith, W. J. McMillen, B. Lichty; Hoosier Candy Club 
of Indianapolis—E. Lawrence; Wolverine Candy Club 
of Detroit—W. Banks; Buckeye Candy Club of Col- 
umbus—F. A. Reeder, C. J. Beck ; Chicago Candy Club 
—J. Kenworth, A. L. Waldner. 


Two plans for the national organization were pro- 





posed, that of forming a new association to be called 
the United Candy Club of America, and an alternate 
plan of affiliating the local groups with the W. C. S. A. 
Choice of the plans is now being considered by the 
various organizations—the latter being particularly 
favored. 

Besides election of Mr. Deas to succeed retiring 
President Edward L. Nixon, of Borden Sales Co., 
other officers of the W. C. S. A. named for 1935 are: 
Ist Vice-Pres., Charles Schweik, Chicago, Peter Paul, 
Inc.; 2nd Vice-Pres., Arthur Griffiths, St. Louis, Klein 
Choc. Co. and Goundy Gum Co.; and Secy-Treas., 
Geo. E. Burleson, Chicago, re-elected. 

L. Bencini, Planters Nut & Choc. Co., was named 
chairman of the Executive Committee. Others named 
are: Ned Nixon, John T. Poole, Geo. Ziegler Co. ; Ed- 
ward Ossowski, Walter H. Johnson Candy Co.; A. L. 
Waldner, Klein Choc. Co.; and John A. Murphy, Fair 
Play Caramels, Inc., to complete the term of the late 
Geo. J. Heiser. 

President Deas, of Findlay, Ohio, had been President 
of the National Confectionery Salesmen’s Association 
in 1930. 


Customs Court Decision 


IN a decision handed down in the Customs Court 
on importers’ protests, the protest of S. H. Kress & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., regarding tariff on certain 
candy containers, was overruled. It was pointed out 
that the candy containers under question were identi- 
cal in all respects with merchandise held in a previous 
decision “to be properly dutiable at 25 per cent under 
Paragraph 1537” of the tariff. 
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GOVERNING THE INCREASE 
AND REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL 


A VITAL factor involved in the problem 
of successful candy plant management is that of re- 
duction or increase of personnel. Scientific manage- 
ment not only includes proper training of employees, 
assignment of definite responsibilities, provision of 
standards of attainment, incentives for high achieve- 
ment, coordination between departments, but also defi- 
nite principles upon which to determine and control 
the variation of employment. 

Although cost and profit are largely contingent upon 
the personnel situation, the method of scientific man- 
agement directly links up such other important manage- 
ment activities as analyzing economic conditions, close 
examination of the industry and capacity of the mar- 
ket, and putting the house in order accordingly. These 
have a direct bearing jointly on reduction or increase 
of personnel and success of the business. 

There Is a “Happy Medium” 
For Every Company 

As pointed out by H. W. Leffingwell, president of 
W. H. Leffingweil, Inc., in a New York meeting of 
the Society of Industrial Engineers and the National 
Office Management Association, “with a given set of 
conditions there is an optimum size for every com- 
pany, where to increase or decrease has a very serious 
effect upon success. This has been observed,” he states, 
“by management engineers and business thinkers, and 
has been demonstrated in practice by the success or 
failure of many hundreds of business organizations. 

“The reduction or increase of personnel in an or- 
ganization is a major operation, but there are few per- 
sons who approach it from that point of view,” Mr. 
Leffingwell declares. “To hire an extra file clerk is 
usually considered as the addition of fifteen or twenty 
dollars a week to the payroll. We think in days or 
weeks instead of years or decades. We do not think 
of the clerk as an individual but merely of our need 
for having more filing done. The reduction or in- 
crease of the personnel should be approached with as 
much seriousness as one would approach a major 
surgical operation.” 


How One Company 
Met the Depression 

Illustrating the principles which should govern the 
reduction or increase of personnel of an organization, 
Mr. Leffingwell cites an outstanding case of a company 
which met the depression with the application of sound 
management policies. The president of the firm sensed 
economic conditions in general and knew the condition 
of his own industry. He adjusted his own organiza- 
tion accordingly, and in consequence was not compelled 
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either to reduce salaries drastically or to lay off em 
ployees, but continued making a profit. 

This was a large establishment, with a total annual 
sales in excess of $50,000,000. “It was so well organ- 
ized that its sales in 1930, though slightly smaller than 
in 1929, were still large enough to make a satisfactory 
profit,” he relates. “In 1931, however, there was every 
indication of a difficult year. A cut of 10 per cent was 
taken by all employees, including officers. No persons 
were laid off, but the key-men were called into con- 
ference, and addressed by the president. He told them 
they should plan to work overtime one night a week, 
for which they would receive no compensation, but 
which they could call job insurance. On this overtime 
night they were to analyze closely the problems in the 
work that came under their supervision, and to en- 
deavor to improve methods. 

“Every week the president held a meeting, and at 
these gatherings, he conducted an analysis of one de- 
partment in a manner that any management engineer 
might envy. He showed them how even the simplest 
defects have their effects upon sales. Throughout the 
non-selling departments and the office, similar analyses 
were made. 

“The year 1931 ended with higher sales than 1930, 
and in 1932 the same sort of work was continued. Sales 
for 1932-were lower than in 1931, but still enough to 
make a profit. In 1933, efforts at analysis and or- 
ganization were continued, and the year closed with a 
very substantial profit. Most of the 10 per cent re- 
duction was returned in increased wages.” 


Principles for Governing 
Reduction or Increase of Personnel 

Principles suggested for governing the reduction or 
increase of personnel are as follows: 

1. Primarily, the management should make constant 
effort to understand economic conditions, including 
close study of the market capacity, industry conditions, 
and the adaptation of sound policies and operations in 
proper relation to these situations. 

2. Not until a careful analysis of each department 
has been worked out should changes in the organiza- 
tion—either decrease or increase—be made. This will 
prevent any action which later might be regretted. 

3. Plan for continuity of employment, insofar as 
possible. Workers must live by the year. Workers 
must find work elsewhere or be fed by charity or by 
the state. 

4. Select employees carefully. Scientific selection 
has now progressed to the point where no business man 


(Turn to page GO) 
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Packaging Show 
Beckons to 


Candy Heads 


5TH PACKAGING EXPOSITION SET 
FOR MARCH 5 TO 8 IN CHICAGO 


I NITIAL arrangements have been completed 
for the 5th Annual Packaging Exposition and Con- 
ference, to be held at the Palmer House in Chicago, 
March 5 to 8. Announcement was made by Alvin E. 
Dodd, executive vice-president of the American Man- 
agement Association, sponsors of the show. 

The four-day event, which is the Mecca of the pack- 
aging world, will be of great interest and value to 
candy manufacturers and their production men in 
charge of packaging. It will link the past, present and 
future of packaging, packing and shipping in a program 
of exhibits, addresses by outstanding experts, and also 
packaging design and production clinics. 


Four Special “Days” 


The program will be marked by many new ideas in 
the way of events and discussions of common pack- 
aging problems. It will be divided into four special 
“days.” 

March 5 will be known as Progress Day, with the 
program given over to addresses summing up advances 
made in the field of packaging up to the present time. 
The second day of the exposition and conference will 
be known as Marketing Day, with attention of speakers 
and their auditors focussed on the use of well-designed 
packages in the sale of all types of products. 

Production, vitally important element in the pack- 
aging picture, will come in for special attention on 
Production Day, March 7. The closing day of the 
exposition, Friday, March 8, will be known as Indus- 
tries Day. Speakers will dramatize the utilization of 
modern packaging in the various industries, these in- 
cluding foods, textiles, cosmetics, candy, tobacco, and 
industrial unit packing. 

A Marketing Day address, titled “Typography and 
the Package,” will be delivered by Gilbert Farrar, out- 
standing artist and designer in type. Mr. Farrar is 
designer of the new certificates which will be given this 
year to winners of the American Management Asso- 
ciation Packaging Awards, and the Irwin D. Wolf 
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New Heat-Sealed Foil Package 


@ THE problems of melting and moisture absorption by 
hard candy and brittles, which causes them to become 
sticky and unsalable, were met by this new metal foil 
wrapped package of Head Candies, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

It represents the latest advances in securing an inex- 
pensive, attractive package through the development of im- 
proved heat-sealed metal foil wrappings. 

To combat the adverse heat and humidity conditions of 
the South, Head Candies called in packaging experts to de- 
velop a more efficient and better-looking package. After a 
study of the problem, they recommended an all-over heat- 
seal metal foil wrapper over a cardboard box. The result 
is the above, made by Reynolds Metals Co., with its striking 
effect of printing on the lustrous metallic exterior. 

Tests of comparative efficiency of the new package and 
the old one showed interesting results. Samples were ex- 
posed to air maintained at 95-100% relative humidity at 
80 degrees F. for 25 days. At the end of that time, the 
old carton permitted the peanut brittle to absorb 5.19% 
moisture. The new carton permitted a moisture absorption 
of only .84 per cent. 


Another test was made with samples stored under normal 
New York room conditions for 25 days. Under these con- 
ditions, the old carton allowed a moisture absorption of 
42%, while the new carton kept the moisture absorption 
down to but .03%. 





Trophy, presented in connection with the packaging 
exposition. 

The keynote address opening the Production Day 
program will be given by Francis Chilson of New York, 
whose tentative subject is “Production is Still Done in 
the Factory.” Mr. Chilson is known to readers of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER as author of a num- 
ber of instructive articles on packaging confectionery. 

A special Conference and Clinic on Packing and 
Shipping will be held the afternoon of Thursday, 
March 7. This event will bring sharply to the fore- 
front the problems of packing superintendents, pack- 
ing engineers, traffic men, freight and transport execu- 
tives, insurance men, and sales and general business 
executives interested in packing and shipping progress. 
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QUARTERLY PACKAGING CLINIC 
TO BE FEATURED BY THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


. = = 


* New Packages of Candy Manufacturers Introduced 


During Each Three Months Starting January, 1935, 
May Be Submitted to Our Clinic for Unbiased Analysis 
by Board of Packaging and Merchandising Authorities. 


Axn JUNCING a new service to the con- 
fectionery industry—The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER publication is now inaugurating a Quarterly 
Packaging Clinic to analyze and discuss packages of- 
fered to the trade by the confectionery industry during 
each three-months period of the year. 

A Board of Packaging and Merchandising Authori- 
ties, well qualified to make constructive criticisms of 
confectionery packages, will serve on this new Clinic. 
Packages of all types will be purchased on the retail 
counters throughout the country, and also manufactur- 
ers will be privileged to submit their packages directly 
to the Clinic. All identifications will be handled in 
strict confidence, and criticisms will be thoroughly im- 
partial. 

At the close of each quarter, starting with January, 
1935, the packages submitted will be analyzed and each 
given a code number ;—no reference to the manufac- 
turer’s name, nor the trade name of the item, will be 
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made. Similar in method to the Candy Clinic, now 
appearing each month exclusively in The MANvurac- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, the Candy Packaging Clinic 
will be featured at the termination of each three-months 
period. 

Packages of various types meriting Honorable Men- 
tion will be acclaimed and exhibited in photographs in 
this publication. 

The Quarterly Packaging Clinic will be featured in 
the April, July, October, and January issues of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 

Manufacturers of the industry who have learned of 
the plans for this Candy Packaging Clinic have ex- 
pressed their hearty accord and enthusiasm over it as 
an outstanding and greatly needed service to the entire 
industry. It is considered indicative of the leadership 
of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, abreast of 
the times, and concentrated upon service to the manu- 
facturing executives and their factory organizations 
who are concerned with the many problems of pro 
duction and progress. 

Packaging is a major factor in the merchandising of 
confectionery today. Modern packaging in its many 
forms offers unbounded opportunities to the manufac 
turer who adapts it to his particular needs. In this 
Clinic many of these opportunities will be pointed out 
Its keynote, however, will not be costly packaging but 
rather appropriate packaging effectively executed 


@ EXAMPLES of the modern trend in visible packaging 
applied to candy are shown in the accompanying photo. 
Protection and eye-appeal of the contents are stressed, as 
well as individuality of the packages, in these three devel- 
oped by Du Pont Cellophane Co. 

Left: A novelty type of package in the shape of a bottle 
which is overwrapped in green transparent cellulose to tie 
up with Creme de Menthe. Various colors might be substi- 
tuted to tie up with other flavors. 

Center: A new type package (patent applied for) in 
which the box itself is completely sealed by an overwrap 
of transparent cellulose, with the cover folding down outside 
the package. After the greeting card is filled out, the cover 
may be brought down and the box tied with ribbon. The 
dealer displays the package open. 

Right: A unique three section package in which each 
division is wrapped in transparent cellulose and the entire 
—— overwrapped in the same material to hold the units 
in place. 
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CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Report on the Analysis for Coloring Matter 
in Candies 
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eR 
i C. J. Jablonski, J. Assoc. O ffic. 
Agr. Chem. 17, 195-6 (1934). 


COLORING matter in foods has, since the passage 
of the Food and Drug Act, been a matter of some 
concern to the food industries and particularly to the 
confectionery manufacturer. It is necessary to know 
the ease with which the various certified food colors 
can be detected for two reasons, first so that purchas- 
ing may be informed and second so that the ever-watch- 
ful eye of the law may not descend unawares. 

In this series of investigations, the colors considered 
were tartrazine, orange I, annatto, yellow AB, and 
yellow OB. A collaborative study was made to deter- 
mine their ease of detection and identification. The 
results showed that little difficulty was experienced in 
identifying annatto, or in separating or identifying yel- 
low OB and yellow AB. Traces of tartrazine and 
orange I were, however, found difficult to identify, 
when only traces were present. 


Measurement of the Strength of Gelatin Gels 


L. H. Lampitt and M. E. G. Nor- 
ris. J. Soc. Chem, Ind. 53, 179-82T 
(1934). 





MEASUREMENT of the load required to produce 
a definite depression in a gelatin gel is considered to be 
the most suitable method of determining gel strength. 
A detailed description is given of the construction and 
operation of an apparatus constructed with a 10-kilo- 
gram “decimal balance.” 

Comparison of the results obtained with (1) a flat 
plunger ; (2) a hemispherical-end plunger, showed that : 
a) a flat plunger gives an almost linear loading curve 
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provided that the elastic limit of the gel is not ex- 
ceeded; b) the depression produced for a given load 
is much smaller in the case of the flat plunger than of 
the hemispherical-end one; c) the elastic limit of the 
gel is reached with a smaller depression of the flat plun- 
ger than of the other. 

The strength increases rapidly at first with the time 
of aging (1st 10 hrs.) ; this is followed by a period of 
uniform increase (10-30 hrs.), after which (48-72 
hrs.) there is very little change in strength. The relation 
between gel strength and aging temperature (between 
17 and 23 degrees) is practically linear, the tempera- 
ture coefficient varying slightly with the quality of the 
gelatin. A study of the effect of a change in tempera- 
ture during the aging showed the great importance of 
having a thermostat that remains constant between very 
narrow limits. 

The range should be kept between a variation of plus 
or minus 0.05 degrees, because, unless it is known that 
the temperature has remained steady during the whole 
aging period, no reliance can be placed upon the meas- 
urement of the gel strength. 


Coated Metal Foil Suitable for Wrapping 
Chocolate Bars, Etc. 


Karl Kilching, U. S. 1,944,323 
(1934 patent). 


A metal foil paper is one of the best methods 
of protecting chocolate and candy from the deleterious 
effects of light, as well as functioning as a protection 
against moisture, dust, and so forth. The thinner the 
foil, the less expensive is the added material cost per 
bar. However, thin foils are hard to handle, and tear 
too readily, to be of real value in this connection. 

The patent describes method of substantially strength- 
ening metal foil by coating it on one or both sides with 
a layer of material such as a cellulose derivative. The 
method of application is described. The strengthening 
material is applied to the foil without the use of an 
adhesive. 
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Fancy Hearts Appear in Other Colors Than Red: 
Trend in New Valentine Boxes 


W nen Valentine’s Day arrives this year 


we shall see an increasing trend toward fancy heart- 
shaped candy boxes in a variety of attractive colors and 
combinations, different than the traditional red hearts 
which have been featured for the past thirty years, 
according to current reports in the trade. 

A number of candy manufacturers and their box 
makers are getting away from the use of red on Valen- 
tine boxes. They are using such colors as silver and 
blue, gold, pink, blue and white polka dots, and similar 
variations in this specialty package. 

The reason given is that red hearts through the years 
have lost much of their original distinctiveness and 
sales appeal. Box designers have been very limited 
by their confinement to red as they have attempted to 
But even with a 
variety of papers, satin materials and styles of treat- 


introduce new hearts each season. 


ment, beautifully done, these have been used so uni- 
versally that the red color has classed them all as much 
alike. 


The departure to other colors began about four 


years ago and has increased each season since. Among 
the early users on a large scale of the new hearts were 
the Shattuck confectionery stores in New York. Upon 
the introduction of pink, blue and green satin heart 
boxes four years ago, public acceptance of the change 
was immediately favorable. 

Other firms found, too, that hearts in assorted colors 
gave them new and different Valentine fancy boxes 
with which to tempt the consumer. 

Experience has shown that the discriminating retail 
customer who has purchased the red hearts for many 
years welcomes the newer heart boxes and is again 
buying candy for a Valentine’s Day gift instead of other 
merchandise. Close observers say that many people 
had turned to flowers, wearing apparel, or personal 
accessories for “something different,” with which to 
express their sentiments on this day. 

Of course red hearts will continue in vogue. In 
fact the new colorful assortments, by means of their 
contrast and variety, will undoubtedly revive popularity 
of the red heart in time. 





Theodore W. Bunte Celebrates Golden 
Anniversary With Company 

THEODORE W. BUNTE, President of Bunte 
3rothers, Chicago, and noted throughout the United 
States and Europe for his outstanding technical 
knowledge of candy manufacturing and raw mate- 
rials, is celebrating this month the 50th anniversary 
of his connection with the Bunte Company. At the age 
of 15, in 1885, Mr. Bunte started, when the company 
was known as Bunte Brothers and Spoehr, having been 
established by his father, Ferdinand, and uncle, Gus- 
tav A., and Mr. Spoehr. 

Under the guidance of his father, president of the 
firm, Theodore learned the art of candy-making with 
rare capacity for developing new pieces of high qual- 
ity. In the course of his career, he is said to have been 
the first to make filled hard candy, for which Bunte 
Brothers are famous today. 

In 1906, Mr. Bunte became Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, when Mr. Spoehr sold his interests. 
From thence on it was known as Bunte Brothers. Since 
Theodore Bunte took over active management, the com- 
pany has made rapid strides, its growth necessitating 
removal to larger quarters five times in fifty years. 

Upon retirement of his father and uncle in 1919, Mr. 
Bunte became President of the concern, which by then 
had achieved world-wide distribution. In 1920, Bunte 
Brothers moved into their present quarters at 3301 
Franklin Boulevard. The beautiful plant is one of the 
finest modern candy factories of the world, affording 
a half-million square feet of floor space. 
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THEODORE W. BUNTE 


In the same year, Ferdinand Bunte passed on, and 
his brother, Gustav, died in 1923. 

Mr. Theodore W. Bunte will also celebrate his 65th 
birthday this month. During his many years in the in- 
dustry, he rose to high esteem among members of the 
industry, and was elected Vice-President and Director 
of the N.C. A. He has been repeatedly urged to accept 
the office of president of the association. Manufac- 
turers of Europe share the high regard for Mr. Bunte. 

Associated with him in present management of the 
firm is his son, Ferdinand A., Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents 


in the candy industry. 
Other samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this im- 


market. 


Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail 


partial criticism of their candies, thus availing themselves of this valuable service 


to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank 


criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the practical “prescrip- 
tions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Holiday Chocolates 


Code 1A 35 
Holiday Chocolates—5 Ibs.—$1.95 


(Purchased in a department store, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Three layers, red bottom, cover 
white, tied with red silk ribbon, black 
and gold seal. Wrapped in transpar- 
ent cellulose. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Centers— 

Walnut Pieces: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Maple Cream: Cheap tasting flavor. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Pink Cream: Could not tell what 

flavor it was. 

Pink Nougat: Poor flavor. 

Nut Chew: Fair. 

Opera Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 

Brown Cream: Had a sour taste. 

Chocolate Cream: Fair. 

Molasses Plantation: Fair. 

Coconut Taffy: Fair. 

Butterscotch: Fair. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Assortment: Too small. 


Remarks: This box of chocolates is not 
up to the standard of this priced 
candy. Package looked good, pack- 
ing was good, coating was good but 
the centers were of the cheapest kind 
Most of the pieces lacked flavor. 
Cream centers, excepting the pepper- 
mint, were poorly made. The nui 
chew tasted as if scrap nuts were 
used. Far superior five-pound boxes 
of chocolates can be purchased at 
$1.50. At 40 cents the pound, a good 
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assortment of chocolate coated candy 
can be made that will show a good 
profit. 


Code 1B 35 

Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—$1.50 

(Purchased in an art store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Box: Not in the $1.50 
class. 

Box: Diamond shape, no name or ad- 
dress on box. Box red with gold 
edges, no ribbon or wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
some pieces turned over and broken; 
bottom layer was wrapped in trans- 
parent cellulose. 

Coatings— 

Colors: Light and dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 

Taste: Dark, good; light, fair. 
Contents: 36 pieces chocolates, 1 
wrapped nougat, 4 jelly pieces, 

butter taffy. 

Dark Coated Centers— 

Solid Piece of Chocolate: Good. 

Nut Cream: Fair. 

Pink Nut Cream: Fair. 

Chocolate Hard Candy Blossom: 
Good. 

Lemon Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Fudge and Marshmallow: 
Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 

Caramallow: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Peanut Cluster: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Fair. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Marshmallow Stick: Good. 

Chocolate Coconut Paste: Good. 

Milk Chocolate Coated Centers— 
Raspberry Cream: Fair. 


Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Cream: Good. 
Almond Cluster: Good. 
Butter Taffy: Good. 
Marshmallow Jellies: Good. 
Jelly Apples: Good. 
Wrapped Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Cordial Pineapple: Good. 
Cherry Cordial: Good. 
Chip: Good. 
Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: This box is not in the $1.50 
a pound class. The milk chocolate 
coating had a cheap taste. Flavors in 
some pieces were not up to standard. 
There are a number of $1 boxes on 
the market that are far better than 
this box. Considerable trouble can 
be looked for when the name and 
address do not appear on the box. 
Box needs to be tied with a ribbon 
and a transparent wrap is needed. 


Code 1C 35 


Season’s Greetings—5 Ibs.—$1.00 
Hard Candies and Chocolates 


(Purchased in a department store, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Full telescope, white, printed in 
green and gold, tied both ends with 
green grass ribbon, Christmas cello 
band. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Three sections, two of chocolates 
and one of hard candy. 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; too dark. 
Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Wintergreen Cream Pattee: Good. 
Peppermint Cream Pattee: Good. 
Maple Walnut Cream: Fair. 
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Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Raspberry Cream: Fair. 
Butterscotch: Fair. 

Lemon Cream: Fair. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Cherry Cream: Poor flavor. 
Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Nougat: Fair. 
Assortment: Too small. 
Assorted Hard Candies— 
Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 


Remarks: The quality of the centers is 
not up to standard. The flavors m 
the hard candy were good but in the 
centers (chocolates) they were poor 
Coating was good for this priced 
candy. The assortment is entirely 
too small for this size box. 


Code 1D 35 

Assorted Chocolates—5 Ibs.—$1.49 
(Purchased in a chain cigar store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Full telescope, holly wrapper, 
tied with metal ribbon, spray of 
holly, Christmas cello band. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced goods. 


Centers— 


Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Lime Taffy Chew: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Sponge Chip: Good. 

Chocolate Nut Chew: Tasted as ii 
scrap was used. 


Orange Cream: Good. 


Green Jap Jelly: No flavor could be 


tasted. 
Raspberry Cream: Fair. 
Nut Nougat: Fair. 
Honey Taffy Chew: Good. 
Butterscotch: Fair. 
Chocolate Coconut Cream: Fair. 
Pink Cream: Bad flavor. 
Jap Jelly: Fair. 
Maple Nut Cream: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Fudge and Jelly: Poor eating piece 
Lemon Cream: Poor flavor. 
Raisin Cluster: Good. 
Peanut Cluster: Good. 


Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: These chocolates are not uy 
to the standard of this priced candy 
Flavors were of the cheapest kind, 
some were unfit to eat. The dark or 
chocolate flavored centers had a bad 
scrap taste. Box was neatly finished 
up but candy is of the cheapest 
grade. Far better chocolates can bL« 
purchased at 20c the pound. 


Code 1E 35 


Season’s Greetings—2 Ibs.—50c 
(Purchased in a drug store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Package: Fair. 
Box: Full telescope, two layer, red 
printed in green and black. No wrap. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Gooii. 
Coatings— 
Dark and Light: Good. 
Gioss: Fair. 
Strings: Good for this priced goods 
Taste: Fair. 
Dark Coated Centers— 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Cherry and Cream: Good. 
Peppermint: Good. 
Panned Vanilla Cream: Fair. 


Light Coated Centers— 
Chocolate Caramel: Fair 
Vanilla Chew: Fair 
Orange Cream: Fair 
Cream Brazil: Bad taste. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Pink Cream: Very poor flavor 
Peppermint Cream: Fair 

Assorted Crystal Bonbons— 
Flavors: Poor. 

Colors: Good 
Texture: Dry and hard. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: This is the cheapest kind oi 
candy; centers, coatings and flavors 
are of the cheapest materials. If this 
type of candy was never sold it would 
be a great help to the candy busi- 


ness 


Code 1F 35 
Christmas Stocking—10c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 

Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Cello 

phane bag with red cloth edges 
Contents— 

2 Small Pops: Good. 

1 Large Flat Pop: Good. 

3 Molasses Peanut Butter Chews: 

Good. 

1 Crystallized Cream: Good 

2 Gold Corns Solid Chocolate: Good 
Remarks: This is a good looking 

Christmas novelty and candy was 

good for a package of this kind 


Code 1G 35 


Buttercream Santa Clauses—1 Ib. 
—20c—Sold in bulk 
(Purchased in a department store, Ch 

cago, Ill.) 


Appearance of Pieces: Good. 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
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Taste: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: These buttercream pieces are 
good eating. A good looking Christ- 
mas novelty. 


Code 1H 35 
No Chocolates—1 lb.—33c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair; finger- 
marks and dirty spots. 

Box: One-layer, white, green and silver 
Christmas transparent band. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 
Most all of the pieces wrapped witli 
transparent cellulose. 

Contents— 

Panned Almonds: Good. 

Lemon Paste: Good. 

Raspberry Paste: Good. 

Orange Paste: Grained. 

Coconut and Fruit: Dry and hard. 

Pink Nut Nougat: Could not taste 
any flavor. 

White Nougat: Good. 

Marbleized Caramel: Grained. 

Vanilla and Chocolate Large Cara- 
mel: Good. 

Caramel Whirls: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel: Very little choco- 
late taste. 

Coconut and Nougat: Good. 

Coconut Paste: Good. 

Vanilla Nougat and Chocolate Layer 
Caramel: Good. 

Green Layer Jelly: Fair. 

Green Paste: Lacked flavor. 

Toasted Marshmallow: Dry and 
tasteless. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: While this box is cheaply 
priced, the candy is not up to stand- 
ard. Pieces lacked flavors, some 
pieces had an off taste and some oi 
the coconut pieces were rancid. Sug- 
gest a transparent wrapper be used 
as box was dirty. The consumer is 
visual-minded today and expects al- 
most everything to be transparent 
wrapped. 


Code 11 35 
Christmas Canes—2 Pieces—10c 


(Purchased at a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Novelty: Good. Two 
canes wrapped in Cellophane, in- 
serted into a cardboard sleigh. 

Canes— 

Size: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Stripes: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking nov- 
elty package and the idea is very 
good. Canes were well made and 
made an attractive looking novelty. 
This package ought to be a good 
seller. 


Code 1J 35 
Christmas Chocolates—1 ]lb.—50c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
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DY E to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 


examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part m our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Plain white, retailer’s name 
stamped on top. Christmas card laid 
on top of box. Cellophane wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Centers— “ 

Chocolate Hard Candy Blossom: 
Good. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Caramel: Good. 
Raisin Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Fudge: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Good. 
Hard Candy Buttercup: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Lemon Hard Candy Puff: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Walnut: Good. 
Small Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Small Coffee Cream: Good. 
Small Orange Cream: Good. 
Molasses Chip: Good. 
Fruit Nougat: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Molasses Peanut Butter: Good. 
Mint Paste and Cream: Good. 
Coffee Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 
Twin Almond: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Lime Nut Jelly: Good. 


THE 





Wintergreen Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good box of choco- 
lates at the price of 50 cents the 
pound. The profit to the manufac- 
turer, no doubt, is very small. This 
box is sold direct to the retailer. 


Christmas Chocolates—2 lbs.—$1 

(Purchased at a department store, Chi 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Extension bottom, buff, printed 
in green and pink, tied with Cello- 
phane ribbon. Gold cutout Christ- 
mas seal, Cellophane wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 

Coatings: Light and dark chocolate. 
Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Dark Chocolate Coated Centers— 
Black Walnut and Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Raisin and Cream: Good. 

Almond: Good. 

Molasses Chip: Good. 

Chew: No flavor. 

Lemon Cream: Fair, slightly off taste. 

Pineapple Core: Good. 

Maple Cream: Poor flavor. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 

White Cream: Could not make out 
flavor. 

Vanilla Cream and Caramel: Good. 

Brazil: Good. 

Walnut: Good. 

Bittersweet Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Light Chocolate Coated Centers— 

Almond: Good. 

Walnut: Good. 

Coconut Paste: Good. 

Chew: No flavor. 

Cherry Cream: Poor flavor. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Maple Walnut Cream: Fair. 
Raspberry Cream: Poor flavor. 
Caramel and Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Filbert Cluster: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Slightly off taste. 
Brazil: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Molasses Chip: Good. 

Molasses Ting Ling: Good. 
Pecan Cluster: Good. 


Crystallized Bonbons— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 
Centers: Good. 
Crystal: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: These chocolates are one of 
the best in this price class examined 
by the Clinic this year. Box was 
neatly packed and well finished up. 
Suggest some of the flavors be 
checked up as they are not up to 
standard. Manufacturing was good 
and coatings were good for this 
priced goods. 
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TIONER) is as follows: 


Kinds of Candies 








CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1935 


HE monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC for 1935 
(exclusive feature of The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages; Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Home Mades; 10c-15c-25c Packages Different 


MARCH—Assorted One-pound Boxes of Chocolates Up to $1.00 
APRIL—Easter Candies and Packages; Moulded Goods 
MAY—$1.25-$1.50-$2.00 Chocolates; Chocolate Bars 
JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge; Caramels 

JULY—Gums; Jellies; Undipped Bars 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—AIl Bar Goods; 5c Numbers; Ic Pieces 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries; Panned Goods 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year; Special Packages; New Packages 








Code 1L 35 
Holiday Chocolates—5 Ibs.—$1.29 


(Purchased in a retail candy 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced goods. 


store, 


Box: Full telescope, red, green, gold. 
Holiday design, Cellophane wrapper. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. 


Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Peanut Taffy: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Tasted like scrap. 

Nougat: Tasteless. 

Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 

Pink Jelly: Poor flavor. 

Hard Candy Blossom: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 

Lemon Cream: Fair. 

Raspberry Cream: Bad flavor. 

Maple Cream: Bad flavor. 

Peppermint Cream: Bad flavor. 

Crystallized Paste Strawberry: 

poor flavor. 

Jordon Almonds: Fair. 
Assortment: Too small. 
Remarks: This candy is of the cheapest 

kind. Very cheap centers, flavors 

were of the cheapest kind and some 
pieces had a bad flavor. Dipping, ex- 
cept the top layer was very careless- 
ly done. It would be better to put 


Fair, 
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out a good quality two or three pound 
box of chocolates at this price. At 
least it would be better candy and 
some repeat business could be looked 
for, but anybody that buys this box 
will not buy it again. 


Code 1M 35 
Assorted Chocolates—5 Ilbs.—99c 


(Purchased in a retail candy 


Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Full telescope, printed in green, 
red, silver and gold. Holiday scene, 
Cellophane wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Very cheap. 

Centers— 

Caramel: Fair, lacked flavor. 
Coconut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Jap Jelly: Fair. 

Red Jelly: Fair, poor flavor. 
Raspberry Jelly: Fair. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Molasses Coconut: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Fair. 
Peanut Taffy: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 


store, 


Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Two Small Cinnamon Imperials: 
Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: At the price of 99c for five 
pounds, the quality of this candy is 
far better than some of the $1.50 
boxes. Some of the centers in this 
box are not as good as they could be, 
also some of the flavors are not up to 
standard. Suggest using some better 
flavors, improving some of the cen- 
ters and sell the box at $1.25 retail. 


Code IN 35 
Assorted Chocolates—2', lbs.—79c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, New York 
City.) 


Appearance of Package: 
looki ng. 


Fair, cheap 


Box: Full telescope, red, blue, yellow, 
gold and green, tied with grass rib- 
bon, winter scene. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Poor, 
very cheap looking. 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Very cheap. 

Centers— 

Peppermint Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Lemon Cream: Fair. 

Pink Cream: Poor flavor. 

Pecan Top Jelly Paste: Bad flavor. 

Chocolate Cream: Tasted like scrap. 

Nougat: Fair. 

Chocolate Caramel: Scrap taste. 
Assortment: Entirely too small. 
Remarks: It is not surprising that the 

manufacturer does not put his name 
or address on this box. This is the 
cheapest kind of chocolates the Clinic 
has examined for a long time. Coat- 
ing did not taste like chocolate, cen- 
ters were of the cheapest kind and 
flavors were bad. Considerable trou- 
ble can be expected when the name 
and address are not printed on the 
box. 


Code 10 35 


Filled Chocolate Santa Claus— 
le Each 
(Purchased at a 
Chicago, Ill.) 


department store, 


Appearance of Piece: Good. A choco- 
late shell Santa Claus mould filled 
with a chocolate cream. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 

Center— , 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating piece 
of candy and is of good quality for 
a penny piece. Size is good, piece 
weighed about 1 oz. 
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ERIC LEHMAN CHATS ON 


Holiday Chocolates 


HE five-pound box of Holiday 

chocolates, priced from one dol- 
lar to two dollars, was not as popu- 
lar the past season as in previous 
years. A number of good drug 
stores and retail candy stores did 
not handle a five-pound cheap box 
this year. In former years, most 
of the chain drug stores and retail 
candy stores stocked as many as 
four or five lines of these boxes 
priced from one dollar up. 

This year the writer visited four 
drug stores and three chain cigar 
stores and only one drug store had 
a cheap five-pound box. One cigar 
store handled a two-pound box at 
ninety cents, but no_ five-pound 
cheap boxes. Department stores 
that sold three or four of these 
boxes last year had one box. A 
large department store had two dif- 
ferent ones at the same price. The 
quality of all was only fair, regard- 
less of price. 

Without doubt, the public has 
ceased to be attracted to the cheap 
five-pound chocolates, called ‘“Sea- 
sons Greetings,” “Christmas Choco- 
lates,” etc. A number of these 
boxes are put out by manufacturers 


TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


T HE following list of trade-marks 

published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by lau 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 
of opposition. 
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who only make chocolates for the 
Holiday season, and these chocolates 
are of the cheapest quality. The 
centers are the cheapest that can be 
made; tasteless, and some of the 
coatings have no chocolate taste at 
all. The consumers have been “fed 
up” on this type of candy and are 
looking for quality goods. 

There was a very fine two-dollar 
five-pound box on the market this 
year, also one that sold at $2.50. 
Both of these boxes were of fine 
quality arid the manufacturer dou- 
bled his sales of last year on these 
boxes. 

Quality candies will always sell, 
and if a house puts a quality box 
out this year, the consumer is going 
to look for that manufacturer’s 
name on any box of candy he pur- 
chases in the future. 

The industry could well profit by 
bearing in mind the future sales- 
building possibilities of manufactur- 
ing good-quality candies for the 
Holiday season. Considerable good- 
will can thus be built up and many 
new customers can be made during 
the Holiday season, as most every- 
body buys or receives candy. 


MEMO, true-fruit and_ imitation 
food-flavoring extracts. Use claimed 
since May 10, 1929, by Milton Paul, 


doing business as Inter-National Ex- 
tract Co., New York City. 

Thistle within circular design, can- 
dies. Use claimed since Jan. 8, 1876, 
by Callard & Ltd., London, 


England. 


Bowser, 


DIZZY DAFFY BAR and design, for 
candy bars and other forms of candy. 
Use claimed since Sept. 1, 1934, by 
James Arthur Redner, doing business 
as Pure Candy Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


COMIC GUM, chewing gum. Use 
claimed since Aug. 31, 1934, by Gum, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUDGET, for breakfast cereals, 
chocolate, cocoa, food flavoring 
tracts, extract flavoring powder, honey, 
sugar, pie crust preparation and fillings. 
Use claimed since Sept. 12, 1933, by 
Joseph Tetley & Co., Inc., New York. 


ex- 





FRANCISCO FLORES, for spices 
and nuts. ‘Use claimed since 1872 by 
Francisco Flores, Espinardo, Spain. 


VITA-GUM, for chewing gum. Use 
claimed since April 13, 1934, by Mar- 
Vita- 


garet Sands, doing business as 


Gum Co., Alexandria, Va. 

VITA-SOLIDS, for ice creams, milk 
ices and frozen confections containing 
processed powdered milk. Use claimed 
Feb. 1, 1934, by Paul Hawkins 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


since 


SCOOPS, for ice cream and similar 
products. Use claimed 
June 23, 1934, by The Breyer 
Cream Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPER BAKT, for soda crackers 
and graham crackers. Use claimed 
since Aug. 23, 1934, by Thinshell Prod- 
ucts, Inc., doing business as Variety 
Biscuit & Cracker Co., Chicago, IIl. 

IT’S THE NUTS, for candy. Use 
claimed since Sept. 15, 1934, by Plant- 
ers Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, Va. 

ESKIMO FUDGE, | for 
confections. Use claimed since Oct. 9, 
1933, by Eskimo Pie Corporation, New 
York and Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LA BERENDA, for candy. Use 
claimed since Nov. 15, 1933, by Israel 
Berenson, doing business as Beaconson 
Sales Co., Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 


PLANTERS, for roasted peanuts, 
raw peanuts, salted peanuts, peanut 
butter, peanut meal, candy and peanut 
confections, namely, candy bars, choco- 
late-coated peanuts and chocolate pea- 
nut candy bars. Use claimed since 
1906 by Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Suffolk, Va. 


A TARZAN PRODUCT, for candy, 
chewing gum, food drinks made of co- 
coa and chocolate malt, ice cream, 
frozen puddings and ices. Use claimed 
since July 22, 1933, by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Inc., Tarzana, Calif. 


BOAR’S HEAD, for gelatine, edible 
gums, flavoring extracts for foods, jelly 
powders, ice cream, cereal, and gelati- 
nous thickeners for foods. Use claimed 
since Oct. 2, 1906, by The Preservaline 
Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCHOOLBOY ROW and label de- 
sign, for candy bars and other forms of 
candy. Use claimed since July 5, 1934, 
by James Arthur Redner, doing busi- 
ness as Pure Candy Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

ENGLISH HEATH TOFFEE, for 
candy bars. Use claimed since March 
1, 1932, by L. S. Heath & Sons, Rob- 
inson, Il. 

KLOTZ’S NUTTY FUDGE, for 
candy containing nuts. Use claimed 
since October, 1933, by Klotz Confec- 
tion Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


frozen since 


Ice 


frozen 
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Formula Problems 
Dear Editor: 


We are very much interested 
in a good formula for making a 
chocolate-coated candy bar of the 
nougat type, similar to the many 
bars that you have on the United 
States market of the character of 
Milky Way, Milk Shake and New 
Moon. As a subscriber to your 
publication, could you oblige in 
having your technical man give 
us a good formula for a centre of 
this type?—Canada. 


Reply— 

Formula for Light Nougat Bar is 
as follows: 

Ingredients : 


2 lbs. egg albumen 
4 lbs. water 


Batch No. 1— 
20 Ibs. invert sugar. 
16 lbs. corn syrup 
Cook to 250° F. 
Jatch No. 2— 
32 Ibs. sugar 
8 Ibs. condensed milk 
8 Ibs. water 
16 lbs. corn syrup 
Cook to 270° F. 


Method: Dissolve albumen in 
water overnight. Drain into beating 
kettle and beat until very light. Then 
add batch No. 1. Add this slowly 
and then when thoroughly mixed 
with egg, add batch No. 2 slowly. 
Beat until desired consistency is ob- 
tained. Add flavor or any kind of 
nuts, fruits, chocolate malted milk 
coconuts or whatever may be de- 
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Questions addressed to this department will be 
answered by us from month to month. Readers 
3 are invited to make this a forum for informal $ 
discussion of subjects of general interest to the 
L candy industry—The Editor. 





sired. Turn the batch out on boards 
that have been lined with wax paper 
or rice paper and let it stand over- 
night. Cut to the desired sizes the 
following day. 


Crystallizing Jellies 


Dear Editor: 


Have you information available 
regarding the method of steam 
crystallization of jellies, prefer- 
ably pectin type? I would like 
to learn this method in full detail 
where it can be applied to retail 
manufacturing.— Michigan. 


Reply— 


A large number of manufacturers 
are using a process which may prop- 
erly be designated as steam crystalli- 
zation both on starch work and 
Pectin Jellies. The process is essen- 
tially this—the pieces are sanded 
with a rather coarse sanding sugar 
by the usual methods of sanding 
with which we believe all manufac- 
turing confectioners are familiar. 
After this sanding has been com- 
pleted, the sanded pieces are placed 
in trays with wire screen bottoms 
and are placed over a steam bath, or 
run through a compartment contain- 
ing steam, so that they receive just 
a flash of steam, some of which con- 
denses and very slightly dissolves a 
portion of the sanding sugar, caus- 
ing it to form a very heavy sirup 
which runs together but does not 
completely dissolve the coating of 
sanding sugar. 


These trays containing the 


steamed, sanded pieces are placed 
in the dry room, preferably for a 
few hours or over night where the 
moisture that has been added during 
the steaming process is evaporated, 
producing a finish on the candy very 
closely approaching that which is 
obtained by sirup crystallization. 
The different in this type of finish 
as compared to the sirup crystalliza- 
tion method is that the crystals are 
coarser and more lustrous. You will 
immediately recognize that this 
process lends itself much more 
readily to quantity production than 
does the sirup method which is 
cumbersome, to say the least. 


Orange Peel 
Dear Editor: 


Kindly tell us how to prepare 
orange peel for chocolate dipping. 
—New York. 


Reply - 


Use orange peels that are clean 
and the fresh skins should be pre- 
pared immediately after the pulp is 
removed. Cut skins the desired size 
and boil for thirty minutes in suffi- 
cient water to cover the skins. Add 
water if necessary. Keep skins cov- 
ered during the boiling period. Boil 
slowly. Repeat this operation three 
times, using fresh water each time. 
After the third boiling, prepare a 
syrup in this proportion—one gal. 
water, 5 lbs. sugar. Make up enough 
syrup to cover skins. Boil these 
skins five hours slowly. 


Let stand over night, repeat the 
following day, add more sugar’ and 
water in the same proportion and 
repeat this for three days. Drain 
off syrup and make a syrup in this 
proportion—one gal. water, 10 Ibs. 
sugar. Make sufficient syrup to 
cover peels, cook in this syrup three 
days for three hours each day. 
Drain syrup off peels after third 
day and let set on wire sieves until 
thoroughly dry. The drying period 
should be about five days. Do not 
pack these peels until thoroughly 
dry. 


NRA Sets Code Hearing 
On Employment Provisions 


The National Industrial Recovery 
Board announces that a public hear- 
ing will be held’ in Washington, 
Wednesday, January 30, on the sub- 
ject of employment provisions in 
codes. 
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What's New in The 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 











Fritzsche Brothers Drop Schimmel Line 

THE agency relation established after the World 
War between Schimmel & Co. A.-G., Miltitz, Germany, 
and Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York, has now been 
terminated. The decision was arrived at in a very 
friendly spirit and in the belief that it accorded with 
the best interests of both principals. ‘Those familiar 
with the growth of our firm will recognize this as a 
natural development,” according to the announcement 
made by Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 

“To our long standing policy of handling only our 
own products the agency for Schimmel & Co.'s 
specialties has formed the sole exception. Our increas- 
ing development during recent years has therefore, 
made this step logical. It brings with it even larger 
opportunities for serving the interests of our friends 
and customers with the same high degree of efficiency 
which has distinguished our dealings for over sixty 
years.” 


Franklin Sugar Refining Co. 

Moves Philadelphia Offices 

FRANKLIN Sugar Refining Company, Philadel- 
phia, announces removal of its general offices to the 
Public Ledger Building, Sixth and Chestnut streets, to 
be occupied about the middle of January. The com- 
pany’s offices will occupy the Sixth street portion of 
the eighth floor of the building. 


Percy C. Magnus Elected Third Term 
President New York Board of Trade 


CHOSEN for a third term as President of the New 
York Board of Trade, Percy C. Magnus, of Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, well-known suppliers of essential 
oils to the confectionery industry, was re-elected to 
head the Board of Trade at the annual meeting of its 
directors. Firms represented in the New York Board 
of Trade constitute a veritable cross-section of indus- 
tries, hence the honor accorded Mr. Magnus is particu- 
larly notable. 


Du Pont Reduces Prices 

DU PONT CELLOPHANE COMPANY §an- 
nounced on January 7 redugtions of 2 to 4 cents a 
pound in the price of Cellophane transparent film. This 
is the seventeenth reduction since domestic manufac- 
ture started in 1924. New prices are approximately 
86 per cent below those in effect in 1924. > 
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Anheuser-Busch Appoints Platt & Co. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, St. Louis, Mo., has ap- 
pointed Platt & Co., manufacturers’ representatives of 
Cleveland, Ohio, to serve as sales representatives of 
their corn products division in northeastern Ohio. They 
will handle the Anheuser-Busch line of corn syrup. 


Rockwood Appoints C. E. Fisher 

ROCKWOOD & CO., chocolate and cocoa manu- 
facturers of Brooklyn, N. Y., announce the appoint- 
ment of C. E. Fisher as Southern district sales man- 
ager, with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark. 

Other district sales heads and representatives of the 
Midwest and West attended a recent sales conference 
in Chicago. Samuel Opler, Vice-President in charge 
of sales, presided. A showing of the Rockwood Easter 
line and other new items was featured. 

Among those attending besides Mr. Opler were: J. 
T. Bond, San Francisco; V. C. Baker, Denver; D. A. 
Thompson, Kansas City; W. T. Solomon, Indianapolis, 
and Mr. Fisher. 


Schimmel & Co., Inc., Essential Oil House 
Formed in New York 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made this month of the 
formation of Schimmel & Co., Inc., manufacturers and 
dealers in éssential oils, aromatic chemicals, perfume 
raw materials and flavors, with office and laboratories 
in New York City. 

Effective the first of January, this company has been 
appointed the representative in the United States and 
Canada for Schimmel & Co., A. G., of Miltitz-Bei- 
Leipzig. The announcement was signed by H. 
Fritzsche, President. 

The yearly reports of Schimmel & Co. will be pub- 
lished annually by the New York concern. These 
reports are sent to members of the trade who indicate 
their interest in them. 


Penick & Ford Annual Sales Meeting 


THE annual convention of the bulk sales division of 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., held in Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
reflected the organization’s expectations of increased 
sales for 1935, following a good upward trend the past 
year, 

Among the company heads contribution to the con- 
vention were D. P. O'Connor, Vice-President in charge 
of sales, A. W. H. Lenders, Vice-President in charge 
of factory operations, and Dr. A. M. Widmer, technical 
and research head. 
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This year, make JELLY 
EGGS for the Easter Trade 
with Exchange Citrus Pec- 
tin. Your customers will 
appreciate the tender, chewy 
deliciousness of this new- 
type Easter egg. 


You already know the 
saving in manufacture and 
the keeping quality of candy 
when Exchange Citrus 
Pectin is used. The same 
applies when Easter eggs 
are made the Exchange way. 
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CITRUS 
PECTIN 


FOR CONFECTIONERS 


Mail the coupon today. 
Try out a batch of Exchange 
Citrus Pectin. Your expe- 


BIGGER 
EASTER 
SALES 


with JELLY EGGS made 


with 


EXCHANGE 
CITRUS PECTIN 









rience will show you why 
this new basic ingredient is 
the Big Candy News of the 
Year. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Products Department, Sec. 201 
| Ontario, California 


Send immediately 5 Ibs. of Exchange 
! Citrus Pectin for Confectioners, to be 
| invoiced at your regular price sched- 
| ule. Also complete instruction manual. 
| Company 
I Street 
City State 


| Mark for attention of 








450 to 750 


pieces of Toffee are formed and wrapped 
per minute on The “Rose Albion Flyer”. 


With the adaptation of model parts a large 
variety of shapes and sizes of kisses, nou- 
gats, and similar products, can be wrapped 
with the same success as the standard size 
pieces of Toffee. We suggest you send 
for detailed information and quotations. 





THE "ROSE ALBION FLYER" 


AMERICAN MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada for Rose Bros. 
Gainsborough, England. 
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Fritzsche Brothers Expand Sales Set-Up 


Reorganize District Territories 

BEGINNING with the first of the year, Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., New York essential oil firm, began 
operations under a revised and expanded program of 
sales representation and service to the confectionery 
industry. 

Besides the addition of new sales personnel, an- 
nouncement was made that B. F. Zimmer, Vice-Presi- 
dent, of Chicago, will be in charge of sales in the ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi River. Eastern sales will 
be under supervision of Vice-President Geo. L. Ringel. 

‘The entire Pacific Coast territory will be in the hands 
of Stanley Crouch, who succeeds George Blaikie of 
Los Angeles, now retired. Branch offices are located 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

M. J. Niles, of the Columbus, Ohio, branch was 
transferred to Boston in charge of New England ter- 
ritory. He is succeeded by James F. Shumaker, a 
new member of the Fritzsche staff. Associated with 
Mr. Niles serving New England manufacturers in an 
advisory capacity will be A. W. McKey, now retiring 
from 30 years activity in this section. 

A division of the Southern territory places the west- 
ern half to be served by the branch at New Orleans, 
under the supervision of William Bodenhender, while 
the eastern section will be served by Geo. R. Fellows 
in charge of the Atlanta, Ga., branch. N. D. Rocke- 
fellow will assist Mr. Bodenhender. 


New Form of Commercial Lecithin 

A NEW product keyed to the use of vegetable 
lecithin in a variety of applications, is what is declared 
to be an instantly-dispersible, water- and oil-soluble 
phosphatid preparation known as “Aqualoid,” offered 
for use as a companion to the commercial anyhydrous 
lecithin-in-oil mixtures with which the trades are now 
familiar. : 

The new lecithin hydrate will be supplied in two 
grades: Aqualoid Edible, for use in food and beverage 
products, and Aqualoid Technical, for general indus- 
trial purposes. Being true “gels,” or fluid hydrates, 
these products are said to possess, in addition to the 
well-known emulsifying and surface tension depressing 
properties of commercial anhydrous soya-lecithin, the 
ability to disperse almost instantly, (1) in aqueous mix- 
tures; (2) in oil solutions or mixtures; (3) in oil-in- 
water phase emulsions; and (4) in water-in-oil phase 
emulsions. 

Economy of time, increased manufacturing efficiency, 
and a rapid extension of the use of lecithin are expected 
to result from the application of this material. Both 
the hydrate form of lecithin and the processes covering 
its manufacture and use are protected by U. S. and 
foreign patents pending. 


Southeastern Michigan Jobbers Elect 


AT the meeting of the Southeastern Michigan Job- 
bers’ Association, held at Detroiter Hotel, Detroit, on 
January 7, the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, V. Perry; Vice-Pres., Calvin 
Gauss ; Treas., Chas. F. Becker; Secy., B. J. Mendel. 
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The Sales Appeal 


of your Caramels is assured when wrapping your 
plastic Confectionery products on the ROSE 
"EAGLE" Caramel Cutting and Wrapping Machine. 


Manufacturing Confectioners throughout 
the world have standardized on the ROSE 
"EAGLE" for precision wrapping of indi- 
vidual pieces at high speed production. 
The machine cuts or forms plastic material 
of any desired shape and wraps caramels 
with either waxed paper, cellophane, or 
wax-backed foil. 


Model S. E.—Capacity 360-400 pieces 


per minute. 


Model P. F. F.—Capacity 250-280 pieces 
per minute. 


Both models are equipped with Rose 
Patented Understrip Device and Knife O'l 
Spray Vaporizer. 


Further information will be furnished on 
request. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Sill FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada for Rose Bros. 
Gainsborough, England. 





Ps. 


Siege! 
Be ee 
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THE ROSE "EAGLE" 


Caramel Cutting and Wrapping Machine 
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SALESMEN’S 


SLANTS 





SYDNEY Z. HOFFMANN, Speaking from Chicago 


OOD-BYE 1934! We wish you well, and eternal 

happiness. You surely treated us better than did 
your brother, 1933. Heilo, 1935! We have been 
assured by the wise men that 1935 will surpass our 
fondest hopes. We shall do our part to make your 
stay a most pleasant one, because only if you are happy 
can we be contented. 

se . 

Mr. Roosevelt made the headlines again by say- 
ing, “Take the Profits Out of War.” We all agree 
with you, Mr. President, but we are hunting the 
Dillingers who are taking the profits out of the candy 
industry. If you find them, let me know! 

é : ee > 

A copy of the famous popular song, “Marching 
Along Together,” should be mailed to everyone in our 
line of work. When we learn to do away with hatred, 
fear, and what not, then we will march forward— 
and not before. 

. 2's 

Charley Cockrell, buyer and manager of the Du 
Ann Candy Co., reports business during the holidays 
was super-excellent. Du Ann operates nine candy de- 
partments in the leading department stores throughout 
the Middle West. Their success is not just luck, but 
good management and good candy. Here’s hoping, 
Charley, that the coming year will be the best ever! 

a , 

Sorry to report that Jack Lash, head of the candy 
jobbing house bearing his name, is confined in the 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, nursing a slight cut 
on his right side due to an operation for appendicitis. 
All the boys wish you a speedy recovery, Jack, and 
hope you will be back on the job soon, so that they 
can sell you a few more stickers. 

: “Ve ee 


Clarence H. Meister, of Smith Bros., etc., is on 
the same floor with Mr. Lash, undergoing examinations 
to try and find out what is the trouble. Here’s hoping, 
Clarence, you will be out soon and that everything 
will be hotsy-totsy! 

e a9 

Johnny Murphy, the genial candy broker of 46 
states, attended the Western Salesmen’s Convention in 
Chicago and a good time was had by all. Nuf sed! 

ee. a 


David Joffee, from Los Angeles, Cal., spent a few 
hours in Chicago on his return from the East, renewing 
old friendships and making new ones. Dave is a swell 
chap and ‘deserves all the success he is now enjoying. 
Drop me a line once in a while, Dave, telling me the 
goings on in the land of sunshine; and don’t forget 
to give Alex Maslowsky my best regards. 
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NEWS and PERSONALS from the men 
on the Road... by C. Ray Franklin, 
Syd Hoffmann, and Dave Trager.. 





Sydney Z. Hoffmann 
Sales Representative, 
Luden’s, Inc. 





Here’s something worth wondering about. The new 
calendar put out by the Curtiss Candy Co., makers 
of Baby Ruth, etc., has the salesman’s name in bold 
type. Could it be possible that Al Amos, the Curtiss’ 
Chicago salesman, sold the boss an idea? 

I believe Al should be given a raise, Mr. Schnering, 
because during our convention your said salesman 
couldn’t attend because it would interfere with his 
regular Milwaukee trip. That’s what I call loyalty. 

* * * 


A certain salesman during the convention was push- 
ing the elevator button on the 7th floor of the Medinah 
Club and insisted he be taken to the 7th. Was my 
face red when I was finally convinced I was on the 
7th floor. 

x * * 


Had the pleasure of a short chat with Geo. Wil- 
liamson the other day, and he is the same as in the 
days “way back when.” No wonder he is successful ; 
he is the type of man that always makes good, and 
is always willing to help the other fellow. Mr. 
Williamson thinks clearly, and most of the time has 
both feet on the ground. Don't ever change, be- 
cause you are swell just as you are. 

* * * 


By the time this column goes to press, I am told a 
big shake-up and shake out will take place in a big 
Chicago specialty factory. 

w a-% 

The NRA says, “No price fixing.” Okay by us, 
Mr. NRA, but for sweetness sake, fix something at 
which the candy folks can make at least the price of a 
bottle of black ink. 


x * x 

Each year about this time Mr. D. W. Deitrich, 
President of Luden’s cough drop company, takes a 
vacation in the sunny south. If you are going again 
this year, Mr. Deitrich, have a good time, and 
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Caramels Made the New Way 


WITH BURCO MILK SOLIDS 





@ Burco Milk Solids is the original plastic milk base containing a 
distinctive fresh cream flavor for use by the large manufacturers 
in making fudges, cast caramels for dipping, coating for caramel 
bars, etc. Its extra large content of fresh milk solids insures a 
very practical base in plastic form for all numbers in the general 
caramel and fudge line. 


New ideas and formulas furnished upon request. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kreme-Tex Nu-Kreme Egg Kreme pectinized, invert 
Kreme-Solids Burco Nougat Kreme MarshmallowTopping sugar product— 
Milk Solids Center Roll Kreme Pectolene, a fine crystal white. 





BURKE PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 
321 West Austin Avenue : . ‘ ; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














A nnouncing the formation of 


SCHIMMEL & GCO., inc 


PRESIDENT: H. FRITZSCHE 


Manufacturers of Flavors and 
Essential Oils 
+ 
Offices and Laboratories at 


601 West 26th Street, New York City 


TELEPHONE: PENNSYLVANIA 6-5448 
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should you get lonesome, wire me and I'll fly down 
at your expense. Some fun, eh! 
2 


And now for 1935. Let us all march along together 
and remember that hatred never solved a problem and 
never will. 

Here’s wishing you all a very Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


—S. Z. HOFFMANN. 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 


WISH to advise you readers that this column will 

have to do principally with conventions, associa- 
tions, etc., this month as I have been away from my 
territory during December and have attended many 
of the above. 

The Kansas City Candy Club, of Kansas City, 
Mo., held its Annual Meeting on December 14 at the 
Pickwick Hotel, its headquarters. The day was de- 
voted to business and election of officers. At noon a 
manufacturers’ luncheon was given and at night a 
banquet, to which jobbers were guests of the club. The 
following officers were elected for 1935: Robert 
Bradley, President; W. A. Hickam, Vice-President ; C. 
Ray Franklin, Sec’y-Treas. 

- 


M. R. Keshen, President of the American Mint 
Corp., of New York, is a busy man. From the orders 
he was shipping when I saw him you would not have 
believed it was only a féw days before Christmas. Oh, 
well, we all know quality pays in the long run. 

oe 


The Peter Paul, Inc., sales meeting held in New 
York was well attended by their representatives from 
throughout the country, so I was informed by several 
of their men whom I have known for years. Here’s 
wishing them continued good luck in 1935. 

* * x 


The Sweets Company of America, Inc., N. Y., 
manufacturers of Tootsie Rolls, held its annual sales- 
meeting in New York on December 13. During the 
day plans for 1935 were discussed at length by the 
assembly, and the attendance of representatives of the 
company was practically 100%. 

“S 


I saw the entire Fair Play Caramel crowd in New 
York, and believe me they are a real bunch. I was 
informed the occasion was their Annual Sales meeting. 
They all looked happy, which possibly indicated they 
were pleased with their results in 1934 and were look- 
ing forward to more worlds to conquor—‘“as it were” 
—in 1935. 


* * * 


I had a real visit in Brooklyn with Lafe Wagoner 
and Louis Glick, of the Euclid Candy Co. If you 
are at all in doubt as to the quality of candy they are 
manufacturing, taste some, the same as I did, and it 
will be Dolly Dimple for you from now on. 

Pe 


Sol Leaf, of the Overland Candy Co., Chicago, said 
he saw the following ad in the lost and found column 
of the Chicago Tribune a few days ago: “FOUND— 
Roll of five dollar bills. Will owner please form a 
line at 1820 North Main Street.” 
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C. Ray Franklin 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A. C. Dreibus, who for over 40 years has been mak- 
ing quality candy in Omaha, Neb., had a quiet visit 
with your correspondent the other day and during the 
course of conversation Mr. Dreibus remarked: “Motor- 
ing surely is a great thing. I used to be fat and 
sluggish before the motoring craze, but now I’m spry 
and energetic.” 

“But, Mr. Dreibus,” I said, “I didn’t know you mo- 
tored.” 


” 


“T don’t,’ he replied, “I dodge! 
* * * 

Frank Conway, who sells Oh! Henry in Illinois 
and St. Louis, met your humble servant the other day 
in Mt. Vernon. Frank was all smiles. “I just heard 
a real one from life a few minutes ago,” he said. “I 
dropped in the corner drugstore for a smoke, when 
an old lady entered and said to the druggist, ‘I want a 
box of canine pills.’ ‘What’s the matter with the old 
dog?’ queried the druggist. The old lady replied in- 
dignantly, ‘I want you to know, sir, my husband is a 
perfect gentleman!’ The druggist put up some quinine 
pills in profound silence,” laughed Frank. 


* * * 


I understand Walter Johnson, Chicago, of the firm 
bearing his name, and Basil Palmer, manager of the 
Bartlett National Candy Co. plant of St. Louis, had 
lunch together the other day in St. Louis. During the 
lunch Walter asked Basil, “How about a little apple- 
sauce?” Whereupon Basil frowned and said, “Aw, 
don’t talk shop during lunch, will you ?” 


DAVE TRAGER, Broker, Speaking from Detroit, Mich. 


A° predicted in the December issue of this column, 
there actually was a shortage of confectionery 
among the Detroit jobbers late in December. Five- 
pound boxes of chocolates were especially scarce. A 
good sign also was the demand for a higher priced 
package of chocolates than was sold to the trade in 
1933. 


* * * 


The Grand Rapids jobbers seem to be playing the 
game of down again, up again, and down again. When- 
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IN THE ATTRACTIVE ELMER PACKAGES 


You will find Fl 7 


The Cardy Mat Supreme. 
The Elmer Candy Co., of New Orleans, use Flossine to pad 
and beautify their delicious line of packaged sweets. 
FLOSSINE is used throughout the United States in the bet- 
ter packages, be it North, South, East or West. 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, INC. 
282-286 Portland St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Confectioners’ Paper Products 











“SPECIALISTS IN THE PACKAGING FIELD.” 








‘ We sincerely believe 
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FLAVOR SPECIALISTS 
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START RIGHT « « 
—AT THE 
KETTLE 


Select your ingredients for each 
batch with care and with knowl- 
edge of their quality. Know that 
your cooking temperature, time, 
etc. is correct but above al, 
know that your formula is bal- 
enced with the right proportion 
of Nulomoline. 


It pays 
to know 


THAT your CREAMS will be smooth and protected 
against drying, fermentation and graining. 
THAT your MARSHMALLOW will be short, sweet 


and tender, free from drying and fermentation. 


THAT your GUMS and JELLIES will be sweet 
and tender. 


THAT your NOUGATS, CARAMELS, TOFFEES will 
have just the right chewiness and stay fresh. 
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supplies the necessary quality control 
in candies. There is no substitute for 


Quality—USE NULOMOLINE. 
The 


NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


109-111 Wall Street New York 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ever they feel like making a profit they will, but no 
one seems to be able to hurry them along. 
x * * 


Morris Levin, owner of the L. & L. Tobacco Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., spent a few weeks at the Battle 
Creek Sanatorium taking a much needed rest. Morris 
has developed a very fine jobbing business in the past 
eight years. 





Dave Trager 
Sales Representative, 
Detroit, Michigan 








Mueller Licorice Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has pre- 
sented to the jobbing trade its latest Licorice Assort- 
ment, known as Gold Label Asst. This firm is said 
to be the originator of Licorice Assts. and it has de- 
veloped a very fine distribution on them. W. H. Pritz, 
President, contends that assorted licorice in one box 
fills a need with the retail trade under present economic 
conditions. 

* * * 

A number of the manufacturers’ representatives who 
reside in Detroit were recent visitors to their respective 
factory headquarters to talk over 1935 problems. 
Among them were: Sam Brooks, New England Con- 
fectionery Co.; L. E. Netterstrom, Wilbur Suchard 
Co.; J. J. Dehm, Peter Paul; A. Lau, Crystal Pure 


Candy Co.; F. Tierney, D. L. Clark Co.; D. Trager, 


Oswego Candy Works. 
x * * 


J. Bianco, Vice.-Pres. of the B. & G. Candy Co., De- 
troit, was host to a number of guests New Year’s Eve. 
His home at Huntington Woods, Mich., was especially 
decorated for the festivities and whoopie was made 
until the wee small hours of the morning. P. Levin- 
son, buyer for the Morris King Cigar Co.; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Smith, of Sears, Roebuck Co., Detroit ; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. McClean, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Netter- 
strom, Mr. and Mrs. D. Trager and Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Curts were part of the gang present. I could not count 
the others because my counter was out of whack after 
2 A. M. 

ce a 

H. B. Reese Candy Co., Hershey, Pa., are intro- 
ducing their 120 count Peanut Butter Cups in the 
Michigan market. This piece is an unusual one, in 
that it is probably the smallest piece of candy on the 
market for a penny. But oh, how it eats! 

* * * 


Some of the boys coming to Michigan will probably 
miss their old homestead when they arrive in Lansing 
after the first of the year. The Kerns Hotel, long a 
candy men’s headquarters in Lansing, burned to the 
ground early in December, with a loss of 32 lives. For- 
tunately, no candy men were in the hotel at thé time. 
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W. M. Hinson, Secretary of the Ohio Association, 
was a visitor in Detroit.in December, as was E. H. 
Edwards, President of the E. H. Edwards Co., Chi- 
cago; also F. J. Werner, Sales Manager of the Price 
Wilhoite Co., Frederick, Md. 


* * * 


The yearly meeting and election of officers of the 
Wolverine Candy Club took place at the Norton Hotel, 
Detroit, on Friday, Jan. 11. 

a. ok 


Talking of good times, if you were not at the Chalet 
Roadhouse on Saturday, Jan. 12, you missed one of the 
finest affairs ever held by a candy club anywhere. 
350 guests were present and when the curtain rang 
down—well you guess the rest. 

Retiring President L. E. Netterstrom was presented 
with a gold badge which has been the custom accorded 
all retiring presidents. 

* * * 


Morris Goldberg, President of the Morris King 
Cigar Co., Bay City, Mich., has left on his annual trip 
to Miami, Fla. He will be gone for thirty days. 

* o* * 


A meeting of jobbers in the Lansing district was held 
on Jan. 4, at the Olds Hotel. Some very interesting 
speakers were heard and no doubt some good will come 


from the conflab. 
x * x 


If you want something to talk about why not let it 
be QUALITY. It is much more interesting than a 
lot of other subjects. Price might be a factor in most 
instances—but anyone can talk about price first and 


quality after. 
* * * 


J. H. Colwill now represents the Shotwell Mfg. Co. 
in the state of Michigan. 

* * * 

W. H. Banks, Secretary Treasurer of the Wolverine 
Candy Club, was a delegate to the Western salesmen’s 
convention held in Chicago on Dec. 11, for the purpose 
of combining all State Candy men’s clubs into one As- 
sociation. The matter of consolidating with other clubs 
will come up for discussion at the annual meeting. 

* * * 

Frank Evans, who represents the Frantz Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., in the Michigan territory, is securing a very 
fine distribution on their products, especially their 
Easter line of marshmallow goods. 


ABRAHAM B. BOSMAN, 37, salesman for the 
George Ziegler Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died from effects 
of burns received in the disastrous Hotel Kerns fire at 
Lansing, Mich., in December. Mr. Bosman, whose 
home was in Grand Rapids, represented Ziegler’s in the 
state of Michigan. He had previously traveled for 
Putnam Factory of National Candy Co. 


C. E. SANDSTROM, Chicago, became repre- 
sentative the first of January for three Chicago manu- 
facturers, including Illinois Nut Products Co., and 
Cisco Brothers, for the state of Illinois. He also will 
handle the line of Farley confections, Inc., in Illinois, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. Mr. Sandstrom will continue 
his representation of E. R. Laub, Chicago, and Paris 
Candy Co., of Paris, Texas. 
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CCombintns correct methods with 
the correct ingredients always results 
in superlative quality. One of the 
requisites is found in 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 4 


CORN SYRUP 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ’’ ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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“YOLKS” 


for your 
Candy Easter Eggs 
to Give Individuality 
and New Appeal 





| In keeping with the happy Easter 
_ Season are the gay colors and deli- 
| cious fruit flavors which you can 
| obtainwithBLANKE-BAER’S 
NEW CONCENTRATED 
| PUREES. 


Specially prepared for use with 
Creme Fondant, these new Con- 
centrated Fruit Purees are de- 
signed to give rich, true flavor at 
low cost. 





Red Raspberry - Purple 
Apricot - Pale Orange 
Orange - GoldenOrange 
Strawberry - Red 


Lime - Green 











Also, suitable for all types of Cremes, 
Creme Centers, etc. Write NOW for 
| trial shipment and full particulars. 


BLANKE BAER EXTRACT 
& PRESERVING COMPANY 


| 3224 So. Kingshighway 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Nutrine Personnel Changes 

NUTRINE CANDY CO., Chicago, reports the close 
of a very good year, and a number of plant changes. 
H. J. Melville, a consulting engineer well known in 
the industry, has been retained to improve quality and 
quantity production. Various changes are being made, 
according to Max Sobel, Vice-President and General 
Manager. 

M. D. Morse, of the old A. G. Morse family, and 
recently with Walgreen’s candy factory, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent, to succeed C. S. 
Bradenberg who was advanced from that position to 


. Superintendent in November. Mr. Brandenberg was 


previously with E. J. Brach & Sons. 


C. Ray Franklin Forms Brokerage Company 
To Represent Candy Manufacturers 
C. RAY FRANKLIN, who has been in the candy 


business as a factory agent or broker for many years 
in Kansas City, Mo., has recently incorporated his 
business. The firm name will be known as C. Ray 
Franklin Co. The following are its officers: C. Ray 
Franklin, President; R. E. Laing, Vice-Pres.; F. M. 
Franklin, Treas. Mr. Franklin states that his firm in- 
tends to put forth extensive effort the coming year, 
and he feels that the new set-up will assist greatly in 
accomplishing this end. 


Russell McPhail, Inc., Opens Atlanta Store 
in Chain Expansion Program 


OPENING a retail confectionery store in Atlanta, 
Ga., in December, Russell McPhail, Inc., candy manu- 
facturers of Jacksonville, Fla., completed their ninth 
store opening in the South the past year. Expansion 
of the chain in the Southeast is to be continued in 1935, 
with 25 new stores, according to Russell McPhail, 
President. V. T. Ingram is to be in charge of the 
southern stores. 


Former Lowney Superintendent 
Opens Retail Shop in Lexington, Mass. 


QUERY’S CANDIES a manufacturing retail store, 
is to be opened at 1765 Massachusetts Ave., Lexing- 
ton, Mass., operated by Mr. Query who was formerly 
superintendent of the Lowney factory for 15 years. 
Candy making in the new shop will be done in view of 
customers. 


House of Dunham Incorporates 
in Los Angeles 


UNDER leadership of Otis Emerson Dunham, for 
15 years operator of the original Page and Shaw Candy 
Co., the Dunham candy business of Los Angeles, Cal., 
was incorporated last month as The House of Dunham. 
The new concern, incorporated for $100,000, takes 
over the Dunham candy firm established in that city 
for the past three years. Directors are Alice Dunham, 
Otis Emerson Dunham, Josephine D. Sullivan, R. 
Elliott Sullivan, and E. Foster Brigham. 
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North Carolina Firm Adds to Plant 

THE Schoenith Candy Co., of Charlotte, N. C., ex- 
pects to complete its new two-story addition to its 
manufacturing plant this month. According to J. 
Schoenith, manager, the new building will afford in- 
creased production and shipping space. 


Brooklyn Candy Plant Burns 

BRETBART BROTHERS candy factory, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was burned in a 2-alarm fire on the morn- 
ing of December 11. The blaze started in the two-story 
building and spread to an adjoining lumber yard. Em- 
ployees, starting work, escaped injury. 





Curtiss Salesman Heads Buckeye Club 

G. E. HALL, of Dayton, Ohio, Curtiss Candy Co., 
representative, has been elected President of the Buck- 
eye Candy Club. Leroy S. Spellman, Cincinnati, was 
named Vice-President, and Fred E. Reeder, Columbus, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERS’ CLUB 
staged an elaborate pre-holiday dinner meeting, with 
over two hundred members and guests in attendance, 
at Copely Plaza Hotel, Boston. President Henry B. 
Fisher, Cambridge, presided. 


Philadelphia Salesmen Name Officers 

CHARLES MURRAY was elected new President 
of the Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of Philadelphia 
at its recent annual meeting. Ben Kunin was named 
Vice-President., Carl Miller, Secretary, and Emil Pet- 
tinger, Treasurer. Board members chosen are: G. H. 
Geilfus, Earl Wunderlich, D. J. O’Connell and J. B. 
Wine. 


Fire at B. & G. Candy Co., Detroit 


A fire broke out in the factory storerooms of the 
B. & G. Candy Co., Detroit, on January 7. Believed to 
have started near an oil storage tank in the basement, 
the blaze swept rapidly toward the upper floors. 
Thirty-five employees escaped safely. 

The building contained approximately $50,000 worth 
of equipment and stock, upon which there was insur- 
ance of $18,000, according to Joseph Bianco and 
Adelino Gianassi, officers of the company. 


Rise of Sir MacPherson Robertson 


Published in Book 

SIR MACPHERSON ROBERTSON, Australian 
confectionery manufacturer, who has risen from hum- 
ble beginnings, and now occupies Melbourne’s Cente- 
nary stage as a central figure, has revealed his career 
and views on life in a biographical book written in mas- 
terful style by George Taylor and just published. The 
magnetic personality of the famous millionaire manu- 
facturer, considerate employer, donor of a high school, 
bridge, memorial fountain, herbarium, and sponsor of 
an Antarctic expendition and recent air race are 
dramatically portrayed. “Making It Happen” is the 
name of the book. 
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© YOU hear a lot, these days, about 


the ultimate consumer. He or she is the 


person we all have to please, if we want 
continuing business. It is for this reason 
principally that we suggest you consider 
seriously the many advantages of using 


Their 


better flavor —their color —their un- 


Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings. 


matched smoothness—their ‘round-the- 
year uniformity—are factors which sway 
consumers in the direction of chocolates 
on which Hooton’s Coatings are used. 
Your request for samples will be fulfilled 
promptly. 


Hoolon 


CHOCOLATE Co 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


WAREHOUSES LOCATED AT YW 
CHICAGO DETROIT TOLEDO CLEVELAND 9g 
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There should be 
no doubt of what 


is inside... 


If you control the texture 
of your cream centers and 
protect them against fer- 
mentation by insuring that 
the centers will soften 
safely and surely. 


BE SURE 
USE 


1) Purified invertase of standardized activity Ty 


You can make light, heavy, plastic 





or flowing centers with Convertit. 


The centers can be started firm for 
easy handling. The action of Conver- 
tit takes place after the centers are 
coated to the right degree of soft- 
ness. It is as easy to use as flavoring. 


Write for practical instructions for 


the type of center you wish to make. 


The 
NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive Distributors of CONVERTIT 


109-111 Wall Street Ww New York 


wee oe mat 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Baltimore Clubs’ Banquet Success 

THE Seventh Annual Stag Banquet of the Confec- 
tionery Clubs of Baltimore, Md., held at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel last month, was declared the greatest event 
ever staged by the combined efforts of the salesmen, 
manufacturers, and jobbers of that section. 

Nearly 400 were in attendance, including many out- 
of-town guests from such points as Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Chicago. So extensive 
was the lavish scale of the affair that it was believed 
to be the first time members of the industry have ever 
been entertained by more than 150 performers at a 


single gathering. 


T. Donald Elliott was Chairman of the committee. 
Representatives of the manufacturers included John K. 
Dockman, Frank H. Uhlenberg, and Thomas V. Watts. 


One Hundred Food Wholesalers Enrolled in 
National Brands Stores Organization 


One of the nation’s largest buying and merchandis- 
ing organizations for wholesale grocers is revealed in 
the National Brands Stores announcement in Chicago 
of the opening of their new mid-western headquarters 
at 360 N. Michigan Avenue. The company also main- 
tains offices at 24 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

During the past few years the development of Na- 
tional Brands Stores has proceeded quietly at a rapid 
pace until today it has enrolled approximately 100 rep- 
resentative grocery jobbers controlling a purchasing 
power aggregating $100,000,000 annually. 

F. E. Dowler, president of the National Brands 
Stores, is also an official of the C. D. Shafer Company, 
Athens, Ohio, which originated the movement a few 
years ago. Mr. Dowler has directed expansion in the 
east, south and middle west. The development on the 
Pacific Coast has been under supervision of Alfred M. 
Lewis, Vice-President of National Brands Stores. He 
is also a wholesale grocer, head of Alfred M. Lewis, 
Inc., Riverside and San Diego, Cal. Other officers are 
C. D. Shafer, Treas., and R. E. Slaughter, Sec. 

National Brands Stores, Inc., is the first national 
wholesalers organization of its kind in the food busi- 
ness, organized to fit their activities in with the na- 
tionally advertised brands. 

Brokerage departments are maintained in Chicago 
and San Francisco for the benefit of member wholesale 
grocers. The Chicago office is under the supervision of 
C. G. Brandner. A. M. Kaler is in charge of the San 
Francisco office. 

A complete voluntary chain system will be installed 
by many jobbers, supervised by David M. Sloane of 
the Clover Farm Stores. 

M. M. Zimmerman, well known Merchandising 
Counsel and chain store authority, has been appointed 
as Merchandising Counsel. 

The first annual convention of the National Brands 
Stores jobbers took place at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on January 12. 


THE California Pacific International Exposition will 
open in San Diego, May 29. Approximately 5,000,000 
persons are expected from every part of the world. 
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Candy Production Club of Chicago 
Elects W. M. Krafft President | NEW : he By 4 A . CES 
W. M. KRAFFT, of Meinrath Brokerage Co., was | 


elected President of the Candy Production Club of Chi- | R U K ie AK 
cago at its annual meeting held January 7 at De Met's | 


Board of Trade Grill. Mr. Krafft, long active in the BATCH ROLLER BELT 
club, was advanced from the office of Secretary, suc- 


4 Size $5.00 ea. 
ceeding retiring President H. J. Thurber, of Burke 


j iri » ide r r rf B -@ ‘Size 6.00 ea. 
Ss E ’ 
. , Size 7.00 ea. 
Other officers named by the Board of Directors, fol- 


Products Co 

lowing their election at the regular meeting that eve- 
ning, were: Howard IThrig, Schutter-Johnson Candy 
Corp., Vice-President; R. N. Rolleston, Williamson 
Candy Co., Secretary; John E. Clark, Runkle Bros., 
re-elected Treasurer. 












Four new directors were elected: G. A, Eddington, 
Archibald Candy Co.; W. H. Krafft, and R. N. Rol- 
leston, to serve 3 years; and John De Met, of De Met's, 
for one year. 

Other directors continuing in office are: Paul Sem- 
rad, Semrad Chemical Co.; Fred Streit, Shufeldt Co. ; 
H. J. Thurber, J. E. Clark, and Howard Erig. 

The club’s big social event of the season, a dinner DOUBLE EDGE 
party, will be held for members and their ladies Feb- DOUBLE WEAR 


ruary 20 at the French Casino. Where the wear occurs the edges are reinforced with double thick- 
| ness of fabric and extra stitching. Specially woven to give greater 
tensile strength. These two features double the life of this new 

belt, yet they cost no more than the ordinary type. 


S. W. C. A. to Fill Vacancies | BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


Ballotting on the S. W. C. A. presidency and on a 413 S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - - - - - CHICAGO 
new member of the Board of Directors for Arkansas 


to fill the vacancies created by recent resignations is 
under way. The Board of Directors is empowered to 
fill vacancies occurring during the year. 

Since the office of President of the S. W. C. A. was 
vacated by H. H. Payne, last fall, the Association has 


been under the direction of an E so Committee, 


of which First Vice-President J. Turner, Jr., of WRAPP I N G MAC H I N ES 


Turner-Taylor Company, Tampa, ¥ + has served as Ideal Wrapping Machines were 


Chairman. | designed to meet the needs of 
TI Sh ae» ok en ee a those large and small manufac- 
ne vacancy for the Chairmanship and member of turers whose requirements de- 
the Board for Arkansas was created by the resignation mand rapid handling 
of Mr. T. W. Sloan of A. Karcher Candy Company, along with dependable 
Little Rock : ' and uninterrupted op- 
ttle Kock, eration. The service 
record of every IDEAL 
sold proves the abso- 
lute reliability of this equip- 

















































Wholesale Grocers, Brokers, Canners ment. Each machine carries 

° ° our unqualified guarantee 

Meet January 14-18 in Chicago thet W fo mochenlosly per- 
fect. 


THE annual conventions of the National Wholesale ye on 
Grocers’, National Food Brokers’, and National Can- The Senior Model which 


ners’ associations will be held January 14 to 18 in Chi- wraps 160 pieces per minute 
, . and the Special Model with 


cago. The canners will stage their customary exposi- a capacity of 240 pieces 


tion at the Stevens Hotel, where canning machinery, per minute. 

equipment, and materials will be exhibited. In con- Candy manufacturers will 
- . 2 : : 4 : : find these machines excel- 

nection with the Wholesale Grocers’ and Food Brokers lently adapted to their most 

meetings, Many manutacturers ot food products, in- exacting requirements. 


cluding some confectionery and chocolate manufac- Write for complete specifi- 
‘ “ : : > , cations and prices. 
turers, will be represented with displays of their 


products. IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE co. 

















E. H. Edwards, marshmallow manufacturers of Chi- EST. 1906 
cago, will hold their annual sales meeting during that MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
week, U. Ss. A. 
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Governing the Increase and Reduction 


of Personnel 
(Continued from page 35) 

can afford to rely wholly upon the judgment of the 
employment man. Select the type that you have found 
the most successful in your work, and select a certain 
number to be trained for higher positions. Do not rely 
upon the so-called “experienced” help. It rarely has 
the kind of experience you wish, and training is neces- 
sary in any case. 

5. Do not divide the organization into small units 
with so-called “working supervisors.” A good super- 
visor should be able to handle from 20 to 40 persons, 
according to the number of kinds of work done in the 
department. 


6. Before hiring new employees, make certain that 
you are getting full production from those that you 
already have. This means the setting of standards of 
output, and training for high rates of production. If 
you have a department of 100 per cent workers, and 
you lose one of them, it may be necessary to hire two 
or even three new ones to get the same output. 

7. Watch your rate of labor turnover carefully. 
Hiring and training of new workers is very expensive 
at any time. Your rate of labor turnover should not 
exceed 10 per cent even in the best times. If. it is 
high, either the workers do not like to work for you 
or your selection is poor. 


To the Superintendents 

(Continued from page 23) 
respect to sanitary conditions prevailing in the quarters 
under their supervision. 


Objectives 


The above are a few of the major problems which 
we find confronting our superintendents and plant man- 
agers more or less universally. Their solution consti- 
tutes a challenge to sound management, engineering and 
technical skill, cost finding, and the adaptation of the 
best in modern methods and equipment to meet the ca- 
pacity and economy requirements of the individual 
plant. They point toward the objective of adequate 
profits for the manufacturing confectioners. 


Samuel Ray Overland Superintendent 


SOL LEAF, President of Overland Candy Co., 
Chicago, announces appointment of Sam Ray as new 
superintendent of the plant. Mr. Ray assumed his 
new duties the first of December. He has had ex- 
tensive experience in a number of leading confectionery 
plants, including Loft’s, Schrafft’s, Schutter-Johnson, 
and E. J. Brach & Sons. 

“We are now developing a new line of kisses, suck- 
ers, and caramels for introduction to the trade,” said 
Mr. Leaf. 
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ASBESTOS FLEXBOARD.—A folder shows 
the four pastel shades in which Flexboard is furnished. 
Issued by Johns-Manville, New York City. 

THE BRUSH PHASE OF MOTOR MAINTE- 
NANCE.—A 64 page booklet gives the causes and 
effects of sparking, excessive wear, etc., of brushes, 
commutators, slip rings of direct and alternating cur- 
rent motors and generators. Published by The Ohio 
Carbon Company, Lakewood, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC ROTO-WAITER.—A folder giving 
information about the Sedgwick Electric Roto-Waiter. 
Issued by Sedgwick Machine Works, New York. 


Some Hints on Improving Shelf-Life 
of Chocolates 
(Continued from page 22) 
55° to 60° F., to have no appreciable discoloration, 
because these conditions would be not unduly abnormal 
On the other hand, 
very prolonged heating even at 90° F. 
mechanical separation of fat and sugar in the chocolate, 
the former rising to the top and crystallizing out in an 
abnormal manner (for properly made chocolates), re- 
sulting in a nearly white chocolate. 


for ordinary coating-procedure. 
might cause 


And a similar 
whiteness might result, curiously enough, without any 
such mechanical separation ; but, by selection of, or by 
accidental exposure to, different temperatures, and by 
allowing the remelted chocolates subsequently to cool 
at different rates, the whole gamut of discoloration, 
from smooth, pure white to dull chocolate-brown can 
be obtained. 


Note 

Proper storage of delicate products, like chocolates, 
is essential for prolonging shelf-life without discolora- 
tion of the goods, and its practice is a matter of com- 
mon sense. The idiotic and harsh treatment to which 
chocolates are usually submitted in the store justifies 
an intense campaign of education of store-keepers on 
the part of the makers of chocolates. Until something 
has been done in this direction, we are unlikely to see 
much improvement in the shelf-life of chocolate-coated 
goods, however carefully they may have been prepared 
in the factory. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
Hold Sales Meeting 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., held a general 
sales meeting, bringing together its representatives, at 
its New York headquarters, on January 3rd to 5th. 
Coincidentally, the gathering marked the 40th anni- 
versary of the founding of the organization. The 
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